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SOME NOTES ON MANUEL DE CABANYES 


In 1923 I published a critical edition of the poetical works of 
the pre-Romantic writer, Manuel de Cabanyes? (1808-1833), the 
only edition of whose collected works (dated 1858) had for many 
years been out of print. The introduction included a discussion of 
several questions connected with his life, as well as a critical judg- 
ment of his work, and a somewhat full, annotated bibliography ot 
seventy-six entries, representing the results of a close study of the 
periodical literature of Barcelona and of Villanueva y Geltra, 
Cabanyes’ birthplace. Since the publication of this edition, a cer- 
tain amount of new material has come to light, and in the follow- 
ing pages, which are to be taken as an appendix to the Poems, some 
of this is discussed, together with questions raised by it. 

The certificate of Manuel’s burial, which is in the possession of 
the Cabanyes family, and which, together with other documents, I 
have been allowed to see by the kindness of D. Alejandro de 
Cabanyes, raises two problems which I was unable to explain ten 
years ago, and which it may perhaps be as well now to clear up. 
The first consists in the description of the poet’s mother as “ Cata- 
lina de Carro,” the birth-certificate (reproduced on p. 1. of my 
edition) describing her as “ Catherine de Cabanyes y de Ballester.” 
Enquiry in the district of Villanueva y Geltri reveals the fact 
that there is a masta in the locality known as the “ masia de Carro,” 
which belonged at the time of the poet’s death to his mother’s 
family. There seems no doubt, then, that she was referred to 
locally in this way. 

A more important and surprising detail is the statement on the 
certificate that Manuel de Cabanyes died, not at Villanueva, but 


1The Poems of Manuel de Cabanyes. Edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Bibliography, by E. Allison Peers. Manchester University Press, 1923. 
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at the neighbouring village of La Granada del Panadés, where, as 
I point out in my edition,” his body was taken for burial. That 
he actually died at his father’s house at Villanueva is quite cer- 
tain, numerous proofs being adducible—e. g., the letter from Juan 
Creus to his son Domingo, referred to in the above place,* which 
says clearly that death occurred between 5 and 6 a. m. on the 
morning of August 16, 1833, and that, on the night of that day, 
the remains were taken to La Granada and buried there on the 
17th. The best explanation of the erroneous detail on the certifi- 
cate seems to be that the transference of the body was effected 
without due authorization and that the simplest way of avoiding 
possible trouble was to enter the place of burial as having been the 
place of death. It must be further borne in mind that this epoch 
was one of great unrest and strife in Spain, that there was no civil 
register in the country, and that, many villages being without 
parish priests, the ecclesiastical registers were irregularly and indif- 
ferently kept. It is by no means impossible, therefore, that the 
death of Manuel de Cabanyes was not recorded until some time 
after it had taken place. 

Of the fresh biographical and critical material which I have 
found since the publication of The Poems of Manuel de Cabanyes, 
two contributions to the subject take the first place. The later of 
these, made by the Catalonian. critic Manuel de Montoliu, origi- 
nally formed a series of articles reviewing my edition in a leading 
Barcelona daily paper; it had since been republished in a volume 
of the author’s essays, entitled Breviari Critic (Barcelona, 1926), 
and is much more than a re-statement of his ideas expressed in 
the Manual d’Historia Critica de la literatura catalana moderna. 
The earlier, though of less merit than the finer and more sensitive 
work of Sr. de Montoliu, is of a curious and unusual interest. It 
consists of two articles by a writer named Luis Carreras Lastortas, 
entitled “ El Poeta Manuel de Cabanyes,” which were sent me 
in manuscript by D. Fernando Gonzalez, Villanueva y Geltra. 
Written for the Ilustracién Espanola y Americana, well over forty 
years ago—they bear no date, but mention Victor Hugo as still 
living—they were never published by this journal, nor have I been 
able to find that any other periodical ever accepted them. They 
are the work of one who undoubtedly had a disproportionate 


2 The Poems of Manuel de Cabanyes, p. 16, n. 1. Tbid. 
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admiration for Cabanyes, but was nevertheless a cultured man, had 
read widely in several literatures, and had studied and was able to 
appreciate to the full his author’s good points. I was sufficiently 
impressed with the merits of these articles to publish them in the 
Bulletin of Spanish Studies (Liverpool, 1927, IV, 143-55), where 
they can be read practically in their entirety, save that, for the sake 
of space, references to Cabanyes’ poems have been substituted in 
places for lengthy quotations from them. Two of the author’s 
most hyperbolical passages have also been omitted, in one of 
which he says of some of Cabanyes’ odes: “Estén al nivel de lo 
mejor que se haya hecho en la antigiiedad clasica y en la edad cris- 
tiana,” and, in another, of the Misa nueva,* “ Esta a la altura de 
las paginas mas grandiosas y bellas de la Biblia.” Sufficient of 
the author’s exaggerated judgments, nevertheless, have been allowed 
to remain to show how frequently and how greatly in this respect 
he sins. 

That he was intimate with Cabanyes’ friends and relatives may 
be inferred from the sureness of touch with which he describes 
Manuel’s early life, having had sources to draw upon which, 
though I spent long months in libraries of the district, are quite 
unknown to me, and which I conclude to have been probably tradi- 
tional and oral. One passage from his second article, which may 
be compared with my account® of Manuel’s death, and with the 
poem cited,® confirms this view. It runs as follows: 


El doctor Rovira, condiscipulo suyo,’ nos contaba, cuando yo era nifio, 
a un sobrino suyo y a mf, que hallandose Cabanyes poco antes de morir en 
la posesién paterna de La Granada, junto a Villanueva, una noche quedé 
encantado por la belleza del espectaculo maritimo campestre que desde su 
casa descubria, y, sintiendo llegar la inspiracién, improvis6é una elegia “A 
la luna,” que después se hallé en sus papeles, sin los Gltimos retoques de 
la lima. 


No attempt need be made here, since the articles in question are 
now so easily accessible, to criticize them at any length. That 
Cabanyes may legitimately be compared with Leopardi, in the way 
that he is in the opening lines of the first, few would now affirm; 
still less would any compare his achievements advantageously, even 
for their quality alone, with the best work of Byron, Lamartine, 


* Op. cit., pp. 61-4. ° Op. cit., pp. 89-90. 
5 Op. cit., p. 15. “I. e., of Manuel de Cabanyes, 
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and Victor Hugo, or write of his “mente portentosa” soaring to 
“vertiginosas alturas.” The other respect in which Carreras seems 
to have erred is in making the influences upon him of the greatest 
writers, ancient and modern, over-wide,—perhaps also in exaggerat- 
ing the effect of his physical weakliness upon his character. In 
the absence of further evidence, however, it is impossible to speak 
on this latter point with any certainty. 


E. ALLISON PEERS 
University of Liverpool 


MEDIEVAL FRENCH SOUFFLER LA CHATAIGNE 


In Branch III of the Roman d’Alezxandre, in the account of the 
first battle with Porus, when the army of Porus has issued from 
the city Alexander posts Clicon and Filote with the infantry and 
a hundred knights between the city and the enemy to be ready to 
cut off possible retreat. The battle goes against Porus, and there- 
upon comes the following passage (III, 679-84, corresponding to 
Michelant, p. 269, 11-15): 


Porrus vit le damage et le mal qui engraigne, 
Ne fuir ne s’en veut ne ne set com remaigne, 
Sa cité a perdue sans nule recovraigne; 

682 Li Grieu qui sont devant li souflent la chastaigne. 
Maudist le roi de Gresce, qui sa gent li mehaigne; 
A piece n’iert mais jors que de lui ne se plaigne. 


For this section of the poem there are nineteen manuscripts, 
falling into the following groups: GDTFH, MRPQY, JIKL, 
CEN, B and A. Line 682 is absent from the G group, from PQR 
(which form a sub-group of the M group), from J and L. In MY 
and B it reads as above. The second hemistich reads in J: en 
colent la ch.; in K: sont a lui molt estraigne; in CE: li tolent la 
canpaigne; in N: leur s. lor ch.; and the line reads in A: Int Gré 
dient soént zi a mala bargaigne. The line was unquestionably in 
the prototype, and there is no reason to doubt that it is MY and B 
that have preserved its original form. 

In spite of his desperate straits, Porus resumes the struggle, but 
progressively loses ground. Then follows (III, 802-04; Michelant, 
p. 272, 24-25) : 


SOUFFLER LA CHATAIGNE 


Porrus voit sa compaigne qui vait affebloiant 
Et les Grieus qui s’afichent qui les vont ociant 
Et la male aventure qui sor eus vait chaant. 


Such is the version of the G and M groups, but all the other manu- 
scripts have thereafter two supplementary lines (save A, which has 
only the first) : 


De torner a la vile ne font nesun semblant, 
La chastaigne l’en souflent li Grieu qui sont devant, 


where the reading of the last line is that of B and N (N: Lor ch. 
lors s.); J group: Car li Gr. ne lor laissent qui passé sont avant 
(L: Car les Gr. redoutoit qui les vont ociant) ; sub-group CH: La 
campaigne lor tolent li Gr. q. s. d. The agreement of B and N is 
one that assures us of the prototype form, unless in the present case 
each independently echoes line 682; but even then the reappear- 
ance here of the expression is a confirmation of its existence. 

We have here an expression souffler la chataigne a qqn. which 
has not been found elsewhere but which is present in four manu- 
scripts belonging to three different groups, and which can with 
reasonable assurance be attributed to Lambert le Tort, a writer 
for whom we have evidence that he knew what he wanted to say 
and could say it effectively. On account of the use of the present 
tense soufflent, both ‘devancer’ and ‘ duper’ are unsuitable: were 
one of these the proper interpretation, we should expect the present 
perfect, since the ‘ forestalling’ or ‘duping,’ if such there be, was 
already in the past. The indicated meaning is rather ‘ faire échouer 
le jeu de qqn.’: “Il a définitivement perdu la ville; les Grecs qui 
sont la-devant font échouer son jeu.” How did this meaning arise? 
It is highly improbable that souffler has here the meaning ‘blow’ 
in a literal sense. We may blow upon a chestnut in the coals to 
quicken the roasting process, or we may blow upon the roasted 
chestnut to cool it before eating, but neither procedure would sug- 
gest the present metaphor. The only current meaning of souffler 
which might suggest it is that employed in connection with a game 
—the game of dames, where souffler une dame has the value ‘ elimi- 
nate an opponent’s piece on account of his failure to make use of 
it in accord with the rules of the game’ (cf. Littré, souffler 21, and 
note the colloquial American expression ‘blow a checker’ in the 
same sense). While this meaning of souffler is attested only for 
modern times, it is a type of word value which frequently has its 
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roots in popular usage of a distant past, and a value which com- 
pletely fits in with our souffler la chataigne. 

The reference would seem to be to a popular game in which chest- 
nuts were currently employed as the playing pieces, probably to 
some one of the manifold forms of the jew de billes, where the use 
of nuts of one kind or another is well attested for various epochs 
and localities. Souffler une piéce—in the present instance souffler 
la chataigne—would indicate the elimination of an opponent’s 
piece, physically indicated by blowing from the lips a puff of air 
at it as a sign of the ‘blasting’ or ‘ blighting’ of the piece. For 
the conclusive demonstration of this interpretation it would be 
needful to locate a medieval allusion to blowing in the symbolic 
sense. This I have been unable to do, and one of my aims in 
publishing a comment on the passage is to elicit from others the 
evidence which may bridge the gap. 

The deletion or alteration of the expression by a large majority 
of the Alexander manuscripts suggests that we are dealing with 
a metaphor which was obscure or else seemed trival to transcribers 
of the poem. Since the author, Lambert le Tort de Chateaudun, 
was a westerner and since no one of the existing manuscripts is 
from the west, it may well be that Lambert had in mind a term 


*The Classical allusion most frequently cited is that from Suetonius 
(Augustus, 83), where it is stated that Augustus talis aut ocellatis nuci- 
busque ludebat cum pueris minutis. In Ovid’s Nugw (73-86) there is the 
description of a half dozen games played with nuts. It is interesting to 
note that one of these is identical with the game of chételet as described 
by James Howell (Lexicon Tetraglotton, Particular Vocabulary, sect. 28) 
in the seventeenth century, and in our own day by Mistral, s. v. castelet, 
where he names chestnuts among the nuts used in playing the game. The 
earliest French reference I have found to nuts in games is in Victor Gay’s 
Glossaire, s. v. noix, from a document of 1380 in the Archives Nationales: 
“Le jeu des noix ou les femmes et les filles de Neufchastel se esbanoient.” 
Froissart, in his Espinette amoureuse (ed. Scheler, Vol. I, p. 94), has: 
“Et se faisions fosselettes / La o nous bourlions aux nois, / Qui en fal- 
loit, c’estoit anois.” Cf. Furetiére (1690), s. v. noiw: “Jouer aux noix.— 
Jeu trés ancien: quand on y joue on doit tenir dans une fossette 4 cer- 
taine distance un certain nombre de noix qu’on jette avec la main.” My 
friend Professor George L. Hamilton supplied me, from his rich stores of 
information, numerous allusions to nuts as playing pieces, none of which, 
however, contain any reference to blowing upon the nuts. Karl Wehrhan, 
Kinderlied und Kinderspiel, Leipzig, 1909, gives an extensive bibliography 
of children’s games. 
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current locally in connection with some one of the forms of nut 
games, but unknown or less familiar in other sections. In any 
event the metaphor that he coined, while it failed to make its for- 
tune in the literature, seems to furnish early testimony to a popular 
custom which has left its mark in the use of souffler as a term of 
the jeu de dames. 


Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG 
Princeton University 


VALENTINE AND ORSON 


In a fairly recent and remarkably good doctor’s dissertation 
Mr. Arthur Dickson has examined anew the old tale of Valentine 
and Orson, known to all readers of romance.! He comes to the 
conclusion that the story is a compound product of the type quite 
common in the later Middle Ages, that is represents an accumula- 
tion of motives and incidents of different character and origin, but 
mostly taken from older romances and fairy tales. It would be 
difficult to call into question the essential correctness of this thesis. 
Yet it is more subject to doubt in regard to the central theme, 
the twinship of the two heroes. 

This part of the romance was the subject of an article by my 
teacher and friend, Dr. J. Rendel Harris,” who came to an entirely 
different conclusion, pointing out that the story is essentially an 
ancient twin-tale, containing all the elements of such: exposure 
of twins, suckling by a beast, contrast, and quarrel. With this 
conclusion Mr. Dickson agrees only in so far as the fairy tale of 
the Jealous Sisters, from which he derives VN (Valentine and 
Namelos), may be called such. It is from the mirchen that the 
romance borrowed the exposure of the children, and perhaps the 
suckling by a beast. In the romance the contrast between the 
brothers is brought about by their separation, whereas in genuine 
twin-tales it precedes separation. According to Mr. Dickson our 
story belongs, then, rather to a group of narratives of the Sohrab 
and Rustem type.* I do not deny the likelihood that the mairchen 


1 Arthur Dickson, Valentine and Orson. A Study in Late Mediaeval 
Romance. New York, 1929. 

2 Contemporary Review, CXxvI (1924), pp. 323 ff. 

* Dickson, op. cit., pp. 98 ff. 
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in question is indeed an ancient twin-tale, a fact which accounts for 
its resemblance to our romance. Yet it seems to me impossible to 
derive the romance from the miarchen, as I hope to show in the 
following pages. 

I begin by quoting in outline an American Indian tale of con- 
siderable diffusion,* usually known under the name of Lodge-Boy 
and Thrown-Away.® 


A hunter warns his wife, who is pregnant, not to speak to or look at 
any stranger who may visit her during his absence. A man (often a 
monster with two faces) comes. She breaks the taboo, and he insists on 
having food served him on her abdomen. He cuts her open, takes out the 
twins, and throws one behind the lodge, the other into a spring, into a 
log, or into the ashes, and leaves the woman propped up, as if alive and 
smiling, before the door. The hunter returns, discovers his wife, buries 
her, finds Lodge-Boy, and cares for him. Thrown-Away plays with his 
brother during the father’s absence, but runs back to his spring at the 
hunter’s approach. He is captured by a ruse, and becomes ‘human.’ 
The twins restore their mother. 


Let us now compare the French romance, in the main following 
the outlines furnished by Mr. Dickson. 


Phila bears twin sons who, at the command of a wicked mother-in-law, 
are taken out to be drowned. The maidservant entrusted with this task 
places one of the children in a box which she throws into the river and the 
other under a tree in the forest. The latter child is found, carried off, and 
suckled, by a she-wolf. Two days later, the child in the box is found, 
floating on the river, by the child’s cousin, Clarina; she carries it secretly 
to her room, and her chamberlain feeds it on goat’s milk. She gives him 
the name of Valentine and rears him secretly. He becomes a valiant knight 
and in due time goes to war against the Saracens. Meanwhile Phila is 
accused of having murdered her offspring and exiled. 

On his return from the wars, Valentine is brought face to face with his 
twin-brother, who lives as a ‘ wild man’ in the forest. They fight, and the 
‘wild man’ surrenders to him through the ‘ force of nature’, and is brought 
into court. He is called Namelos, and Valentine takes care of him, trying 
to convert him into a civilized being. In this he succeeds in a measure. 
Then he leaves, accompanied by Namelos, to seek his parents. The two 
have a number of adventures in the course of which they rescue their 
mother (unknown to them) and aid their father (likewise unknown to 
them) against the Saracens. A serpent reveals to them who they are and 
who their mother is. They rescue the latter a second time. The romance 
ends with the inevitable reunion and recognition. 


+ Journal of American Folklore, xxxIv (1921), 272. 
5 Stith Thompson, Tales of the North American Indians, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1929, pp. 104 ff.; 319. 
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If we bring the French romance as thus outlined and the Indian 
tale under a common denominator, we should sum the latter up 
as follows: (1) A woman gives birth to twin sons and is slain 
or exiled; (2) the twins are thrown out and separated; (3) one 
of them is rescued by a human being (in the American tale his 
own father, in the romance his cousin) ; (4) the other remains in 
the wilderness; (5) the latter is befriended by his twin-brother, 
who finally catches him by violent means and ‘humanizes’ him; 
(6) together they rescue their mother (in the American tale from 
death by resuscitating her, in the romance from traitors and a 
giant) ; (7) together they go out on adventures.® 

To be sure, there are differences; yet they do not affect the 
plot of the tale in its essential make-up but bear merely on its 
more accessory features. Thus the part of the frankly super- 
natural monster of the Indian story is played, in the romance, by 
a perfectly human (even all too human!) mother-in-law. The 
Indian narrative does not tell us how the twin growing up in the 
wilderness manages to keep alive; the romance explains this by the 
well known and wide-spread motive of the animal nurse. In the 
Indian tale there is no separation from the father; in the romance 
the separation of the children from both parents is complete. In the 
American tale the mother is dead, and the twins must resuscitate 
her; in the romance she is merely rescued from human persecutors 
and a giant. As will be seen, in practically all these points the 
romance, though still abounding in the marvelous, is more rational, 
more realistic, more matter-of-fact than the Indian story. This is 
of course only what is to be expected. 

Let us now go back to the theory advanced by Mr. Dickson. He 
derives from a mirchen, that of the Jealous Sisters (Grimm, No. 
96) the following three episodes of the romance: (1) the twin 
birth, (2) the exposure of the children, and (3) ‘ perhaps’ the 
suckling by a beast.’ He is forced to admit, however, certain 
striking differences between this mirchen and the romance; for 
‘in the mirchen we have no separation of the children . . . they 
grow up together in exactly the same way. Thus the very feature 
in the story of VN which has kept it alive—the difference between 
the brothers—is not referable to this source.’ * After this admis- 


*On these adventures, cf. Thompson, op. cit., pp. 105 ff. 
* Dickson, pp. 23 ff. 8 Ibid., p. 24. 
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sion, the author’s query: ‘ Are not the two stories fundamentally 
the same?’ ® must be answered, I think, in the negative, certainly 
after a comparison with the Indian story of the New World. 

On the other hand, it may be well to turn to the remarks of one 
of the earlier investigators of the theme, W. Seelmann.’*® They 
may be summed up as follows: If the accessories of the tale, many 
of which are, besides, full of inconsistencies, be cut out, there re- 
mains a simple story that might well correspond to the French 
poet’s first draft, or might have been found by him in an earlier 
source or in oral tradition, and elaborated into the poem VS 
(Valentin et Sansnom). The figure of the wild man belongs to 
the oldest elements of the poem; the story grew from this nucleus— 
the wild man conquered and tamed by his brother. As the old 
poetry required king’s sons or nobles for its heroes, the beginning 
of the tale was determined; the end must naturally be reunion of 
parents and children. This simple form of the story may be con- 
sidered as the first stage of the development. 

With this analysis one can only concur. Yet it will readily be 
seen that it is not the mirchen of the Jealous Sisters that this 
nucleus resembles, It rather reads like the American Indian tale 
slightly ‘touched up’ by motives current in European folk-lore. 

The facts of the case are, then, these: both the marchen and 
the romance are elaborate products representing a relatively late 
stage of the story development. The base of the romance (and 
probably also of the mirchen) is a narrative far more rudimentary, 
an artless and simple tale belonging to a general type of which the 
American Indian story is a good specimen. As is well known, 
such rudimentary tales as the ultimate bases of the more elaborate 
products that make up the treasure of European mirchen and 
romance were postulated, largely by abstract reasoning, in the 
work of the well-known German psychologist, Wilhelm Wundt. 
Our story would thus furnish a very good illustration for this 
theory. 

There remains one more problem to be solved. Naturally, it is 
equally inadmissable to suppose the nucleus of the French romance 
to have been carried to North America or the Indian tale to have, 
in some incomprehensible manner, influenced the fiction of 


Ibid. 
1° Valentin und Namelos, Norden-Leipzig, 1884, pp. lvi-lx. 
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Mediaeval Europe. The only plausible explanation must postulate 
a common origin, to be found, no doubt, in the universal supersti- 
tions connected with twin births.1t Twin children are commonly 
destroyed or exposed; their mother is very often slain or banished, 
and, most important of all, twin children were generally believed, 
in primitive fiction, to liberate or avenge their mother.” I can 
quote but a few examples out of many. The Theban twins 
Amphion and Zethos free their mother Antiope persecuted by a 
rival.1* Pelias and Neleus, in much the same way, liberate their 
mother Tyro.** The Roman twins Romulus and Remus avenge 
their mother on the tyrant Amulius. The twins Apollo and 
Artemis slay the monster Tityos for having persecuted their mother 
Leto.*® Nor is this type of fiction absent from the folklore of 
Africa ** and South America.” 

The same may be said about the motive of the ‘ contrasted’ 
twins. There can indeed be no doubt, as Mr. Dickson admits, that 
the theme of the inadvertent combat of twins has grown out of 
an older type dealing with their intentional combat. It is clear at 
once that in the American Indian tale as well as in the French 
romance we are already dealing with the former of the two, which 
means that even the ‘savage’ tale is already removed, by one 
degree, from the anthropological base, which knows, of course, only 
the intentional combat of twins, based on the theory that twin 
hates twin.** Such a state of facts is apt to caution the investi- 
gator: it clearly teaches that the road from savage belief and 
superstition to fiction is more complicated and usually longer than 
enthusiasts are willing to suppose, at least at first blush. Yet the 
independent development, along parallel lines as it were, in the 
Old World and in the New, most strikingly confirms the funda- 


“Cf. J. Rendel Harris, Boanerges, Cambridge, 1913, passim, and my 
Mythologie Universelle, Paris, 1930, pp. 53 ff. 

12 Thid., p. 80. 

18 Apollodorus, 1, 5,5; Nic. Dam., frg. 14. 

14 Apollodorus, I, 9, 8. 


7° Sir James G. Frazer, Apollodorus, The Library, London, 1921, I, 28. 
1° A. C. Hollis, The Masai, their language and folklore, Oxford, 1905, 


p. 177; M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 219. 

7Th. Koch-Griinberg, Indianermirchen aus Siidamerika, Jena, 1921, p. 
217; O. Dihnhardt, Natursagen, Leipzig-Berlin, 1907-12, m1, 126. 

18 Mythologie Universelle, pp. 85 ff. 
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mental correctness of the assumptions lying at the base of the 
ethnographic school of folk-lore, best represented by the works of 
the late E. B. Tylor and Sir James George Frazer. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 


The George Washington University 


VILLON AT THE COURT OF CHARLES D’ORLEANS 


M. Gustave Charlier’ and M. Lucien Foulet? have effectually 
disposed of the old assumption that Frangois Villon was at one 
time dismissed from the court of Charles d’Orléans at Blois only 
to return there again at some later time. The expression “les 
gaiges ravoir,” which appears in Villon’s ballade Je meurs de seuf 
auprés de la fontaine (1. 34) and which alone was responsible for 
the earlier hypothesis, most probably means here, as these scholars 
indicate, “to redeem pledges” and not, as was formerly held, “ to 
receive wages again.” A collation of the two manuscripts contain- 
ing the poem has made this interpretation seem even more certain 
to me, for both manuscripts read: 


Que fais je plus? Quoy? les gaiges ravoir, 


and not, as all our modern editions print this line: Que sats je plus. 
Clearly, therefore, Villon is here adding one more to the improbable 
contradictions that constitute the theme of the ballade and is 
putting the redemption of his gaming and drinking pledges on the 
same unlikely plane as a thirsty death beside the water’s edge. 
“ Merciful prince,” he writes, “ pray know that I understand much, 
but have neither sense nor knowledge ; that I am solitary and alone, 
yet subject to every law. What else do I do? What? Why, 
redeem my pledges! Welcomed cordially, I’m rebuffed by every- 
one.” 

A second poem written at the court of Charles d’Orléans, the 
Epitre 4 Marie addressed to Charles’ daughter, has also been made 
to support an improbable weight of hypothesis, as Foulet ably 


1Archivum Romanicum IV, 1920, 519-22. 
2 Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, 1927, 
355-80. 
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demonstrates. Nothing indeed in this poem obliges one to assume 
with most modern critics that Marie rescued Villon from prison 
by her triumphal entry into the city of Orléans in July, 1460. On 
the other hand, there is considerable reason for believing that the 
Epitre celebrates her birth on Dec. 19, 1457. 

Earlier commentators, from Marot to Longnon, never questioned 
the fact that the poem had to do with the birth of the person 
addressed, and this is of course the natural interpretation of 
Villon’s use in it of Vergil’s fourth Eclogue, of such expressions as 
“louee conception,” “tres necessaire enfantement, conceu, porté 
honnestement,” “de bonne heure né,” “ doulce naissance,” and of 
the poet’s reference to the fact that some persons had hoped for a 
son instead of a daughter. Longnon, who at first adopted this 
interpretation, later suggested *—and in this he has been followed 
by P. Champion, L. Thuasne, and D. B. Wyndham Lewis—that 
Villon must here be giving thanks to Marie for a release from 
prison granted him on the occasion of her “entrée solennelle ” in 
1460.5 Longnon’s later understanding of the Epitre rests largely 
upon the passage (1. 30-2) in which Villon mentions among 
Marie’s other virtues her power “aux enclos donner yssue, leurs 
lians et fers delier.” As Foulet says, however, these words should 


not be taken more literally than the other vague and extravagant 
phrases in the poem: Villon grandiloquently praises Marie in 
almost every stanza for attributes that she could not possibly have 
possessed, some of which seem singularly inept when ascribed to 
a baby (for example, “saige Cassandre,” “digne Judith, caste 
Lucresse,” “noble Dido”; cf. also the lines 9-11, 90-2, 109-12).° 


* Art. cit., p. 306 f. 

*Longnon changed his opinion between his editio princeps of Villon’s 
poems in 1892 (p. xxvii) and his edition for the CPFMA (“par un ancien 
archiviste”) in 1911 (p. v). 

*G. Paris (Francois Villon, 1901, p. 57 f.) believed it was on the occa- 
sion of Marie’s birth that Villon was released from prison. But Champion 
objects (Frangois Villon II, 1913, p. 109, n. 1) that the release of prisoners 
always took place at the time of “ joyeuses entrées.” 

*The assumption that expressions like “ port asseuré, maintien rassiz ” 
and “enfance en riens ne vous demaine” might be attributed with less 
exaggeration to a child two and a half years old than to a newly born 
infant hardly carries conviction. These expressions, like the others cited 
above, seem equally stilted and inappropriate, whatever the age of the child. 
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To a man like Villon, who in the past had both killed and stolen, 
charity to prisoners would merely seem a particularly golden virtue 
to add to the rest. Since then we have no record of any prison 
sentence imposed upon Villon in the year 1460, it seems superero- 
gatory on the basis of this poem alone to assume that he was 
incarcerated. 

Champion, to be sure, admits having hesitated for a time before 
connecting the Epitre with the event of 1460 rather than with that 
of 1457. He ends his statement with the query, “la double ballade 
est-elle antérieure au Dit?” suggesting thereby that the ballade 
incorporated in the poem may refer to Marie’s birth, whereas the 
rest of the Epitre (the Dit) may have been written after her entry 
into Orléans.” But there can be no doubt, I think, that the ballade 
forms an integral part of the whole. The language is the same, 
the insertion of ballades in eight-lined stanzas rhyming ababbcbe 
is Villon’s usual practice in the Testament, and the two manu- 
scripts containing the poem clearly indicate that the scribes of 
Charles d’Orléans regarded the composition as a unit.® 

Now, the relative positions in the manuscripts of the Epitre a 
Marie and the ballade Je meurs de seuf would indicate that, chrono- 
logically, the former preceded the latter.° This fact, in conjunc- 


* Francois Villon II, 109, n. 1. Cf. also Champion’s edition of the 
Poésies of Charles d’Orléans, CFMA, 1923-7, II, p. 560, where he assumes, 
with Longnon, that the “mélange de deux compositions de forme dif- 
férente”’ shows that the poem cannot have been copied into the MS by 
Villon himself, and definitely proposes that the ballade may refer to the 
birth of Marie, the rest of the poem to her entry, and that a scribe is 
responsible for incorporating one poem in the other. 

In Bib. Nat. fr. 25458, a MS executed under the personal supervision 
of the duke and in part transcribed by his own hand, no spacing of any 
sort sets off the ballade from the rest of the poem; in Bib. Nat. fr. 1104 
(a copy of 25458 made for Charles between 1458 and 1465), although a 
few blank lines separate the end of the ballade from the conclusion of 
the poem, none separate its beginning from the stanzas that precede, and 
the whole composition, entitled “Balade,” is spaced as a unit, clearly 
divided from the poems preceding and following it. Cf. also Foulet, art. 
cit., p. 364 and on the MSS Champion, Le Manuscrit autographe des 
poésies de Charles d’Orléans, 1907, and his edition of Charles’ poetry, 
CFMA, p. xviii-xx. 

®Champion, in Le Manuscrit autographe, describes the chronological 
vagaries in certain sections of 25458, but assumes no derangement here, and 
I see no reason for doubting that the MS preserves for us at this point 
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tion with the misinterpretations of the poems that we have been 
considering, has resulted in dating the so-called Concours de Blois 
between 1457 or 1458 and 1460. But if the Epitre refers to 
Marie’s birth and not to her entry into Orléans some thirty-one 
months later, then the various ballades of the “concours” need 
be placed no later than early in 1458. Indeed the turn of the year 
1457-8 is the date that best accounts for them: the court physician, 
Jean Caillau, who contributes one of the ballades, came from 
Orléans to Blois on the occasion of Marie’s birth in December, 
1457; Villon’s arrival at Blois should probably be put about this 
time;*1 the duke’s lawyer, Bertaut de Villebresme, is known to 
have been at Blois in January, 1458; 1? and finally, there is no 
reason to believe that, even though we resolve the “concours ” into 
a simple “théme a développer,” ** the contributors would scatter 
their efforts over several years. It seems likely therefore that at 
the end of 1457 and beginning of 1458 Charles challenged those 
friends of his who happened to be at Blois to rival his own earlier 
ballades on the themes “Je meurs de soif en couste la fontaine ” 
and “ Je n’ay plus soif, tairie est la fontaine,” ** and that within a 
short time his friends submitted their results to him—some eleven 
poems—which were then incorporated in his personal manuscript. 

Unfortunately, the fact that in this personal manuscript the 
two poems by Villon and a third, the ballade Parfont conseil 


the order in which the two poems were written. The Epitre occurs toward 
the end of a gathering and is followed immediately by nineteen blank 
folios, the poems of the “concours” beginning on the verso of the 
twentieth. 

*° Champion, Francois Villon II, 96; Vie de Charles d’Orléans, 1911, p. 
653; ed. Poésies, CFMA, p. 561. 

11 See infra. 

12 For the facts about Caillau and Villebresme, see Champion, Vie de 
Charles @’Orléans, pp. 598-9 and 653. 

18 Champion, Le Manuscrit autographe, p. 25-6, note 5. 

14 Poésies, ed. CFMA, I, 156, 182. Both these poems are in seven-lined 
stanzas and use the same rhymes. Only one poem on the second theme 
appears among those of the “concours,” Poésies I, 193. In his notes 
(Poésies II, 559) Champion dates Charles’ first poem on this theme “ peu 
avant 1453”; in the Vie (p. 652) he had dated it “antérieure 4 1451, 
trés proche de cette date.” He considers the “concours ” itself “le dernier 
temoignage de l’activité poétique du cercle du duc d’Orléans” (Vie, p. 
654). 
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eximium, are all in the same hand—a hand not represented else- 
where in the manuscript—has led to considerable confusion. 
Champion, in Le Manuscrit autographe (1907), p. 25, was tempted 
to agree with Bijvanck in regarding this hand as that of Villon 
himself. But he has since repeatedly rejected this conclusion.’ 
Nevertheless, he continues to credit Villon with the ballade Parfont 
conseil eximium because of the identity of handwriting and also 
because he considers that in this poem “les équivoques et le tour 
de la piéce sont dignes de Villon.”** Now it was Longnon* 
who first rejected the hypothesis that these pieces were in the 
poet’s handwriting. His two reasons for doing so, however, are 
not of equal weight. Moreover, they have been so frequently re- 
peated and have so obscured certain other facts that they are worth 
re-examining. Longnon considered that in the Epitre the author 
himself would not have “ mistakenly” incorporated the ballade 
found there, and that, secondly, certain errors in the text of this 
poem would not have occurred in an autograph transcription. We 
have seen, however, that the ballade forms an integral part of the 
£pitre, and not, as Longnon held, a separate poem. As for the 
scribal errors in the manuscript, these, though precluding an auto- 
graph copy, are not strikingly serious: indeed, the two poems of 
Villon preserved in Bib. Nat. fr. 25458 are so unusually free from 
mistakes that there is every reason to believe they were copied 
from the author’s original transcripts..* It seems unfortunate 


1® Francois Villon II, 106, n. 2; Vie de Charles d’Orléans, p. 639, n. 1; 
Poésies II, 560. 

16 Vie, p. 639; Poésies II, 561. See also Jeanroy et Droz, Deuaw Manu- 
scrits de Francois Villon, Paris, 1932, p. xvii. : 

17Tn his first edition of Villon’s poems (1892), p. xev. Cf. also the edi- 
tion of Longnon-Foulet (CFMA), p. viii. 

18In the Epitre, entré for entree, 1. 90, a superflous et in 1. 81 and a 
hypothetical lapsus in 42-3 alone are cited by Longnon. He might have 
added portee 13, souverain 16, cree 23, bel 121—all minor slips. Modern 
editors also change the readings of both MSS—unnecessarily, it seems to 
me—in the following instances: manna to manne 46, rappeller to rappellez 
66, et a vous to et a tous 99, qui (for qu’i) to qu’il 126. Champion re- 
marks that seuf, the confusion of en and an, et quelques autres graphies, 
seem to emanate from the poet himself and also concludes that “il s’agit 
d’une copie, qui a d’ailleurs été faite vraisemblablement sur les papiers de 
Villon.” (Franc. Villon II, 106, n. 2; Poésies de Charles d’Orléans II, 


560). 
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in the circumstances that spellings which may well have been 
characteristic of the poet have been so freely erased from our 
modern editions (for example, in Je meurs de seuf, paewr and 
cheoirr, 1. 17; pourvoir 2%; scavoirr 31, 32; ravoirr 34; in the 
Epitre, toust 92; final z for s frequently in both poems, etc.). It 
seems even more unfortunate that because of the identity of hand- 
writing, the third poem, Parfont conseil extmium, should continue 
to be attributed to Villon. In this poem, serious errors of tran- 
scription occur: two whole lines have been omitted in the copying, 
one of which has never been supplied, the other appearing at the 
foot of the page. Manifestly, an autograph copy is out of the 
question here. But that the poem could in any case be by Villon 
appears altogether unlikely. It is written in a facile, seven-lined 
stanza that does not occur anywhere in Villon’s authentic work; 
its macaronic pleasantries (as well as its form) can be paralleled 
in the poems of Charles d’Orléans and of Fradet, but not in those 
of Villon; and finally it seems scarcely credible that the humble, 
indigent poet who writes so obsequiously and uneasily in the Epitre 
a Marie could ever have been on such terms of intimacy with the 
great duke as to have indulged at his court in the familiar type of 
persiflage that characterizes this piece. 

If we assume, then, as I think we must, that the Epitre was 
written to celebrate Marie’s birth and that it preceded the ballade 
Je meurs de seuf submitted in the so-called Concours de Blois, 
then the Epitre itself takes on a new meaning. Why should the 
poet exhibit such exaggerated joy at the birth of Marie d’Orléans? 
He says he would have been dead, were it not for her doulce 
naissance. He signs himself her povre escolier Frangoys and says 
(1. 65 f.) she has been 


Envoiee de Jhesuschrist 

Rappeller sa jus par deca 

Les povres que Rigueur proscript 
Et que Fortune betourna— 

Cy scay bien comment il m’em va; 
De Dieu, de vous, vie je tien.?° 


Now this is very like the language of the epitaph of the Testament 


1°T have followed the spelling of Bib. Nat. fr. 25459. Both MSS read 
rappeller, a form that seems preferable to the rappellez of modern editors. 
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(1886 ff.), the language of Villon’s years of wandering about the 
country, a poverty-striken fugitive from justice: 


Ung povre petit escollier 
Qui fut nommé Frangoys Villon... 
Rigueur le transmit en exil ... 


In the circumstances, therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the poor student, Frangois Villon, exiled from Paris by the 
rigors of the law, arrived at the court of Charles d’Orléans about 
the time of the apparently miraculous birth of the little Marie, a 
child born in her father’s old age after a marriage that had been 
sterile for seventeen years. Because of the general rejoicing at this 
event, the starving poet, whom Death had marked for her own 
(cf. 1. 78), was received at Blois and thereupon straightway 
bestirred himself to write a fitting thank-offering. He praises the 
baby in the most extravagant terms and promises ever to serve her 
as his “seule dame et maistresse.” Nor are her mother and 
father—who must have played no mean part in his reception— 
overlooked: patrem insequitur proles, he says; Marie de Cleves is 
the “saige mere” of this “saige enfant”; the lineage of the duke 
is traced back to Clovis and he himself is likened to Caesar. 

Unquestionably, the poem is mannered and labored. It is so 
bad in fact that one would hesitate to atribute it to Villon if the 
language were not his, if the signature “ povre escolier Francoys ” 
were not there, and if we did not have manuscript evidence for the 
fact that Villon took part in the poetic tourney of Blois.2° There 
is little of the exuberant joy in it that bursts from the poet when 
he praises “le bon roy de France” who saved him from “1a dure 
prison de Mehun” in 1461, or when he thanks the court that pro- 
cured him his liberty in 1463, or when he gloats to Garnier over 
his release from prison on this same occasion.24 The Fpitre has 
the faults and awkwardness of a poem written to order from a 
sense of duty, written to conform to standards and a milieu foreign 
to the poet. 

Accordingly, because of its contents, its place in the manuscripts, 
and because of its stylistic peculiarities, I believe the Fpitre 4 
Marie d’Orléans to have been Villon’s initial offering to Charles, 


2° Cf. Foulet, art. cit., p. 367. 
21 Testament 56 ff.; Poésies Diverses XV and XVI. 
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to have been composed soon after the birth of the duke’s daughter 
on Dee. 19, 1457, and to have preceded the ballades of the so-called 
Concours de Blois, which follow it in the manuscript, by only a 
short time. These ballades I should date from the end of 1457 
and beginning of 1458. How long Villon stayed at Blois, it is of 
course impossible to say. But since the two poems by him that 
appear in the duke’s personal manuscript were probably written 
within a short time of each other, since no further work of his 
appears there, and since no mention of Villon has been found in 
any of the numerous documents concerned with the accounts of the 
duke’s household,”* it seems likely that the poet’s stay at the court 
of Blois was a short one and that he left there—perhaps debouté 
de chascun—early in 1458. 


GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 


RABELAIS AND THE BRIDGE OF MANTRIBLE 


A great many commentators have endeavored to identify Rabe- 
lais’ pont de Monstrible, but none in a thoroughly satisfactory 


way. The passage in question is to be found in the thirty-second 
chapter of Pantagruel : 


Ce pendant, je, qui vous fais ces tant veritables contes, m’estoy caché 
dessoubz une fueille de bardane qui n’estoit moins large que l’arche du pont 
de Monstrible. 


Le Duchat gives the first cue: 


L’arche du pont de Monstrible. Ou Mantible, comme on lit ch. 49. de 
Vancienne traduction de Don-Quichotte: ou Manstrible, comme ce pont est 
appelé par Coulon, pag. 196. de son voiage de France, édit. de 1660. Le 
pont de Monstrible sur la Charente entre Saintes & S. Jean d’Angeli, est 


22 For these documents see Champion, Vie de Charles d’Orléans, pp. i-ii. 
Foulet (Nouvelles Notes sur le texte de Villon, Romania LVI, 1930, p. 
389 ff.) attributes the poems of Villon found in the MS Rohan to “ la tradi- 
tion de Blois.” But on this MS, see Jeanroy et Droz, Deuw Manuscrits de 
F. V., p. xiii-xiv. The poems found in the Rohan MS may well antedate 
the Testament ; some may have been influenced by the tradition that Villon 
found flourishing at Blois; but that a poem like the Ballade 4 Margot 
could have been written for the court circle seems altogether improbable. 
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un reste d’antiquité Romaine, & l’arche dont parle Rabelais est élevée sur 
ce pont. Du reste, ce qu’on raconte du pont de Monstrible est pris du 
Roman de Fierabras. 


Johanneau, in the Variorwm edition and Regis, the wonderful and 
awful German translator of Rabelais, reproduce Le Duchat’s note, 
and De l’Aulnaye patently subscribes to it. But a glance at the 
map or into the Burgaud des Marets edition is sufficient to assure 
anyone that a bridge across the Charente between Saintes and 
Saint-Jean-d’Angély would be a physical impossibility. For this 
reason modern commentators prefer to disregard Le Duchat except 
insofar as the mention of Fierabras and of Don Quixote is con- 
cerned, and adopt an idea of the Variorum edition explaining the 
curious orthography of Monstrible as by contamination with the 
Latin mons terribilis.1 

But in locating Rabelais’ bridge at Saintes rather than in Spain 
Le Duchat was on the right track, as he so often was. Coulon, 
his avowed source, tells us that 

Ceux done qui ont visité Xaintes . . . confessent que c’est le sejour des 
delices de la Nature... Les autres considerans tant de restes de la 
somptuosité Romaine, 4 scavoir . . . un Are fort ancien eslevé sur le pont 
de la Charente, o est gravé le nom de Cesar, avee la Tour qu’on appelle 
de Mantrible, bastie de pierres semblables aux arenes de Nismes, & quelques 


lettres que les temps ont effacées, reconnoistront en quelle estime estoit 
cette ville durant les Romains.. .? 


The grain of truth hidden in this mass of flowery, if somewhat 
ungrammatical verbiage, is that in the seventeenth century Saintes 
boasted a Roman bridge with an arch and a tower called the tour 
de Mantrible. As a matter of fact, the arch was erected in the 
year 21 as a votive offering to Tiberius, and stood in the middle 
of the bridge, which was presumably older. The fortifications, 
including the tower mentioned and named by Coulon, were the 
contribution of the middle ages. In 1845 the bridge and tower 
were destroyed and the arch re-erected on the Place Bassompierre, 
where it can be admired to-day. 

Le Duchat’s blundering confusion of the bridge and the ruins 


1Cf. the Burgaud des Marets edition, an article by Brunet in the 
Intermédiaire des chercheurs, 11, 536 (1865—cf. also pp. 454, 599 and 657), 
and Sainéan in the critical edition. 

2Louis Coulon, Les Riviéres de France, Paris, 1644, 1, 458; and Id., 
Le Fidelle conducteur (Troyes and Paris), 1654, p. 196. 
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of aqueducts at Saint-Jean-d’Angély may be explained by a bad 
reading of some such text as that of Martin Zeiller: 


Sita est urbs juxta flumen celebre Charente, quod inter urbem & sub- 
urbium des Dames appellatum, sub ponte quodam defluit ... In ponte 
fornix conspicitur, ex praegrandibus lapidibus sectis & artificio antiquo cum 
inscriptione Latina. In parva quadam domo juxta fornicem, quae structa 
est ut sit receptaculum militum praesidiariorum, instar Corps de garde, 
statua visitur é lapide excisa, quae fornicis istius Autoris esse creditur. 
Extra urbem rudera visuntur Theatri cujusdam & quorundam Aquae- 
ductuum. Estque Aquaeductio ejusmodi in via, quae 4 Santono 8. Jean 
d’Angely ducit. Turris Mantrible est in praedicto ponte, & Romanis 
condita.® 


Now if, as Coulon and Zeiller say, the tower was called Mantri- 
ble, we may suppose that it took its name from the bridge on 
which it stood, and that the bridge, in turn, no doubt as early as 
the sixteenth century,‘ was named after the legendary pont de 
Mantible of Fierabras. But we need hardly assume that Rabelais 
had in mind the medieval romance. It is significant that he speaks 
of the arch, whereas the Spanish bridge, although supported by 
twenty arches of white marble, bore no triumphal or defensive arch 
whatever. On the other hand we may be sure that Rabelais was 
familiar with the bridge at Saintes, that he had exchanged stories 
with the soldiers of the corps de garde, and that he had spelled 
out the Latin inscription on the arch.® It may be objected that, 
had it been his intention to give an air of pseudo-authenticity to 
the colorful narration of the thirty-second chapter of Pantagruel 
by alluding to a well-known monument, he would not have de- 
formed its name from Mantrible to Monstrible. But the reading 
of the first edition is Mautrible, which is in all probability a 
printer’s error for Mantrible. The subsequent Monstrible may 
conceivably have been suggested by mons terribilis, as Sainéan 
thinks, but far more probably by monstrum, giving the idea of 
hugeness, to which Rabelais was willing to sacrifice the precision 
of the authentic name. 

Finally, it is interesting to group the magnitude comparisons 


* Topographiae Galliae . . . pars decima, Francofurti, 1661, p. 50. 

“The waning popularity of the medieval romances after this time 
indicates that the appellation was far older than Coulon. 

5 This may be read in Elie Vinet, Recherche . . . de la ville de Saintes, 
1571 and 1584, Justus Zinzerling, Jodoci Sinceri itinerarium Galliae, 
1616, ete. 
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of this chapter: the burdock leaf is as wide as the arch of the 
bridge of Monstrible; Pantagruel’s mouth is as spacious as Saint 
Sophia at Constantinople; his teeth are like the “mons des Dan- 
nois,” by which Rabelais doubtless wished to convey the idea of the 
Scandinavian mountains and at the same time to play on the word 
“dents”; there are cities as large as Lyons or Poitiers; further 
on, in Pantagruel’s throat, are towns as big as Rouen and Nantes. 
There is nothing legendary about these comparisons; all, including, 
I think, the first, are borrowed from reality. 


Rosert E. TURNER 
Swarthmore College 


A NOTE ON LAHONTAN AND THE ENCYCLOPEDIE 


In his recent edition of LaHontan’s Mémoires and Dialogues 
Curieux Professor Chinard has discussed admirably their vogue and 
influence in the Eighteenth century. I wish to present a few addi- 
tions, even though of minor importance, to that subject. 

Jacob Brucker, in his very comprehensive Historia Critica Phil- 
osophiae (Vol. IV, Part I, 1766; pp. 919-23), included a chapter 
De Philosophia Canadensium, which is professedly indebted 
“nobili Gallo La Hontan, qui anno 1704 edidit Dialogos cum bar- 
baro Americano.” Brucker quoted Leibnitz’s testimony to the 
trustworthiness of LaHontan, but he also pointed suspiciously to 
the prejudices against European civilization so evident in the gen- 
eral conduct of the dialogues. Nevertheless, he formulated from 
LaHontan’s work a statement of seven principles of natural reli- 
gion held by the Indians in Canada. 

A brief article on the Philosophie des Canadiens, in Diderot’s 
Encyclopédie, is a free paraphrase of Brucker’s chapter and fol- 
lows it in reducing Iroquois philosophy to seven main principles. 
The opening sentence confesses that “nous devons la connoissance 
des sauvages du Canada au baron de la Hontan, qui a vécu parmi 
eux environ l’espace de dix ans.” This essay appeared in English 
translation in a volume of Select Essays from the Encyclopedy, 
published in London, 1772. In the Encyclopédie it is signed “ C”, 
the signature of the abbé Courtépée, whose extensive contributions 
towards the revision and correction of the geographical parts is 
acknowledged in the third edition (Geneva, 1778). 
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However, the article Amérique in the third edition (which is the 
only one I have been able to consult) is in two sections, in both 
of which LaHontan is discussed, but to somewhat contradictory 
purposes. The abbé de la Chapelle, eminent mathematician and 
member of the Royal Society of London, in a section on Recherches 
géographiques & critiques sur la position des lieux septentrionaus 
de l Amérique, devotes considerable space to defending LaHontan 
as a dependable explorer, and even accepts the mysterious Long 
River, pending absolute evidence that it is mythical. But in the 
main article, by de Paw (or de Pauw), there is a warning against 
the Philosophie des Canadiens and its sources: 


Si dans le corps de ce Dictionnaire on trouve un article od il est ques- 
tion de la théologie & de la philosophie des Iroquois, nous ferons observer 
ici que l’auteur de cette piece est, en un certain sens, assez excusable, 
puisqu’il n’a fait que suivre M. Brucker, qui a donné lieu 4 toutes ces 


S fables, par ce qu’il a dit des Iroquois dans sa grande histoire de la philo- 

d sophie, immense collection d’erreurs & de vérités. Quelque savant qu’ait 

c, été M. Brucker, il ne nous paroit pas qu’il se soit mis en peine de consulter 
sur l’Amérique, d’autre auteur que la Hontan; & c’est précisement la 

Hontan qu’il ne falloit point consulter, parce qu’il préte, on ne sait & 

L- quels barbares du Canada, ses propres idées, qui sont encore trés-éloignées 

oT d’étre justes. 

i, Although, this passage is not marked as an addition in the third 

« edition of the Encyclopédie, it seems evident that it must have 

na appeared first in one of the supplements, as a reply to the abbé 
Courtépée. 

n- 

- Louis I. BREDVOLD 

University of Michigan 

l- 

t’s 

l- THE IDENTITY OF A LATIN QUOTATION IN 

CHATEAUBRIAND 

one In the Itinéraire de Paris 4 Jérusalem Chateaubriand describes 

i the view from the deck of a ship before the ruins of Carthage. 

: Je les regardais sans pouvoir deviner ce que c’était; j’apercevais quel- 

¥, ques cabanes de Maures, un ermitage musulman sur la pointe d’un cap 

ar avancé, des brebis paissant parmi des ruines; ruines si peu apparentes 

ns que je les distinguais 4 peine du sol qui les portait: c’était lA Carthage: 

is 


Devictae Carthaginis arces 
Procubere; jacent infausto in littore turres 
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Eversae. Quantum illa metus, quantum illa laborum 
Urbs dedit insultans Latio et Laurentibus arvis! 
Nunc passim vix relliquias vix nomina servans, 
Obruitur, propriis non agnoscenda ruinis.* 

The source of these lines, so far as I know, has hitherto not been 
pointed out. Dr. Naylor speaks of them as “ from an unidentified 
Latin author.”* Chateaubriand is here quoting Sannazaro’s De 
Partu Virginis, II, lines 214-219, a poem mentioned by Chateau- 
briand in the Défense du Génie du Christianisme, but merely as a 
“mélange ridicule de la fable et de la religion.” * It is possible 
that Chateaubriand owes his knowledge of Sannazaro’s lines, which 
represent perhaps the first appearance of the “sentiment des 
ruines” in modern European literature,* to some annotated edition 
of the Gerusalemme liberata. Tasso there imitates Sannazaro in 
a famous stanza which may, indeed, have conditioned Chateau- 
briand’s manner of perceiving the “ ruines si peu apparentes que 
je les distinguais 4 peine du sol”; René was an expert in vicarious 
sight-seer’s emotions: 


Giace l’alta Cartago; a pena i segni 
De l’alte sue riiine il lido serba, etc.® 


University of Oregon CHANDLER B. BEALL 


JULES BRETON, PARNASSIEN 


The 1876 Parnasse contemporain, by comparison with its prede- 
cessors of 1866 and 1869, is more nearly an indiscriminate 
anthology than a collection of verse-compositions by a homogeneous 
group of poets. It contains, however, two contributions from at 


1 [tinéraire, Paris, Garnier, n. d., p. 449. 

2 Chateaubriand and Virgil, Baltimore, 1930, p. 57. 

® Défense du Génie du Christianisme, Paris, Garnier, n. d., p. 712 and 
note lxiv, p. 697. Cf. also Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, v1, 230. 

*Such at least is the opinion of Michele Scherillo, in his Renascimento, 
Milan, Hoepli, 1925, p. 249 sqq. 

5 Ger. lib., xv, 20. The ultimate source of these passages is to be found 
in the letter addressed to Cicero by Ser. Sulpicius Rufus (Cicero, ad Fam., 
Iv, 5), which was also well known to Chateaubriand and utilized by him 
in les Martyrs. Cf. Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand et son groupe littéraire, 
11. 
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least one newcomer into the ranks of poetry who would un- 
doubtedly have been a member of the original group of Parnassians 
had he been known to be writing verse in 1865. This poet is 
Jules Breton,! who, in his consistent emphasis on the pictorial 
possibilities of verse, possesses one of the qualities that may be 
safely characterized as typically Parnassian. 

Jules Breton came by his Parnassianism most honestly. He was 
a highly successful painter of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, his first creations having been exhibited at the Salon of 
1849 and his last at that of 1898. His art, by contrast with such 
of his contemporaries as Millet, is stamped with a sort of idealistic 
realism which would liken Breton, in literature, to the George 
Sand of the “idyllic” period or, among more recent novelists, to 
René Bazin. Precisely when Breton began writing poetry cannot 
be stated with definiteness; apparently in the middle eighteen- 
sixties, that is to say, comparatively late in life, for he was born 
in 1827. He tells us in the “ préface” to his Oeuvres poetiques? 
that, in about 1868, he showed to Théophile Gautier and Eugéne 
Fromentin a little poem called “le Soir,” which is described as 
“le seul (poéme) que j’aie conservé de cette époque.”* But he 
had always been fond of poetry, especially of that of La Fontaine, 


Racine, Heine, and Hugo. He had, however, “longtemps ignoré 
le poéte qu’absorbait en moi l’opiniadtre travail du peintre.” “Je 
ne connus que plus tard,” he continues, “la Pléiade des Parnassiens 
qui poussa si loin l’art des vers.” In 1873 he made the acquaint- 


1The 1876 Parnasse contemporain contains his “ Pendant la moisson ” 
and “Aurore,” first published in les Champs et la mer (Paris, Lemerre, 
1875). For the facts of Breton’s life, vide Gabriel-Ferrier: Notice sur la 
vie et les travaux de Jules Breton (Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1910); this is 
the author’s “discours de réception” delivered on the occasion of his 
succession to Breton’s seat in the Academy. For a study of Breton the 
painter, vide Marius Vachon: Jules Breton (Paris, Lahure, 1899), a hand- 
some and extensively illustrated work. 

? Paris, Lemerre, 1887. This “édition définitive,” in one volume, is 
composed of les Champs et la mer and the narrative poem, Jeanne, which 
had first appeared in 1880. It contains poems written from 1867 to 1886, 
and thus includes some that had not hitherto been printed. 

8“ Préface ” (dated Courriéres, December 1886), p. ii. “Le Soir” is 
found on pp. 34-35 of the Oeuvres poétiques and is dated Courriéres 1867. 
When Breton showed him the poem, Gautier remarked: “A quand le 
volume chez Lemerre?” The other quotations from this “ Préface” are 
also from p. ii. 
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ance of “le poéte impeccable,’ José-Maria de Heredia, who gave 
him, like Gautier and Fromentin, serious encouragement and pre- 
sented him to friends, “ parmi lesquels je citerai Leconte de Lisle, 
le maitre des maitres, et dés lors, je partageai mes veilles 4 peu 
prés également entre les deux arts qui occupent ma vie.” Les 
Champs et la mer contains a sonnet “ A Leconte de Lisle” which 
styles him “le chantre sublime ” and urges him to pay no attention 
to his detractors. The poem concludes: 


Ils n’atteindront jamais de leurs anneaux rampants 
Le marbre haut et pur qui contient ta statue.‘ 


The poems in les Champs et la mer are practically all concerned 
with nature, and bear such titles as “ Automne,” “ Midi,” “'Tem- 
péte,” “la Paix des bois.” It is a significant fact that many of 
the poems have appellations identical with those given by Breton 
to some of his paintings: “le Soir,’ “le Matin,” “Retour des 
champs,” “ Dernier rayon,” “la Moisson,” “la Glaneuse,” are also 
the names of pictures exhibited at the Salons of 1855, 1861, 
1867, 1877 and 1883. Other poems have titles very similar to, or 
reminiscent of, those of corresponding paintings; a picture called 
“les Communiantes” (1884) is matched by “les Premiéres 
communiantes”; “la Fin de la journée” (1865) by “Soleil 
couchant ”; “Retour des moissonneurs” (1853) by “ Pendant la 
moisson”; “le Soir dans les hameaux du Finistére” (1882) by 
“les Hameaux du Finistére ”; “une Source au bord de la mer” 
(1867) by “la Source sous bois”; “une Bretonne” (1886) by 
“Yvonne ”; and “les Lavandiéres des cotes de Bretagne” (1870) 
by “les Lavandiéres.” The best-known, perhaps, of all of Breton’s 
many paintings is “le Chant de l’alouette” (1885) ; and it is not 
surprising that the song of the lark is heard, too, in many of 

s poems (notably, in “les Alouettes,’ from Les Champs et la 
mer, and in “Alouette” which serves as an introductory lyric to 
Jeanne). One of the most ambitious of Breton’s pictures is a 
Grand pardon breton (1869); it is no accident that by far the 
longest poem in les Champs et la mer is “le Pardon,” a descrip- 
tion of a Breton “pardon” dedicated “a la mémoire de Théophile 
Gautier.” It might be noted that “le Pardon” contains a sort 
of invocation to Memling, “V’illuminé de Bruges,” and to Holbein, 


* Oeuvres poétiques, p. 75. 


J 
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whose figures, says the poet, are to be found again in these Breton 
peasants (pp. 105-06); of one of these peasants, Breton remarks 
(p. 107): 


cette fille étrange 
Aux yeux clairs, au front imposant, 
On la dirait par Michel-Ange 
Pétrie en un marbre puissant. 


Many of the poems of les Champs et la mer are inscribed to 
poets or to painters. Among the former to be thus honored are 
Leconte de Lisle, Banville, Heredia, Anatole France, André 
Lemoyne, Gabriel Marc, Georges Lafenestre, André Theuriet, 
Frédéric Plessis and Alphonse Daudet and his wife (all but the 
last two were Parnassians) ; the latter include Corot, Millet, Jules 
Dupré and Charles Daubigny. Plastic and pictorial qualities such 
as form, color and line are an inevitable part of the stock-in-trade 
of this dual nature-painter. Thus, a peasant-girl in a landscape- 
poem on Breton’s native Artois® is depicted as being so beautiful 
that: 


Phidias eit révé le chef-d’oeuvre que voile 
Cette jupe taillée 4 grands coups d’ébauchoir ; ° 


“le Retour des champs” contains this stanza: 


Le zénith couleur d’améthyste 
La caresse de son reflet 
Inexprimable, que l’artiste 
Ne peut qu’appeler violet; ® 


and “Fleur de sable” speaks of “ces merveilleux accords de la 
couleur ” (p. 86). The sole polemic poem in the volume, “ Théo- 
dore Rousseau et le biicheron,” is an attack on “ ceux de qui l’art 
sans but sur les niais spécule,” and on the naturalists, “ imitateurs 
passifs ” who have failed to grasp the fact that “Vart est la clarté 
Supréme s’affirmant au milieu du mystére.” ® 

The lyric poems of Jules Breton are penetrated with the idealism 
which characterizes his paintings; and it should be added, in pass- 


5 Despite his name, Breton was not born in Brittany, although he spent 
much of his life in that section of France. 

* Ibid., p. 14. 

Ibid., p. 39. 

*Ibid., pp. 73-74. Théodore Rousseau is, of course, the nineteenth- 
century French landscape painter. 
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ing, that his Jeanne, comprising no less than twenty-two sections 
that might appropriately be called cantos, reads almost like a versi- 
fied novel after the fashion of la Mare au diable or Frangois le 
champi. Removed from most of his Parnassian contemporaries by 
this idealism, Breton is, nevertheless, one of them in the formal 
aspects of his verse, a fact which did not escape the editors of the 
1876 Parnasse contemporain. 


AARON SCHAFFER 
The University of Texas 


A SOURCE OF HERNANI: LE PARIA, BY 
CASIMIR DELAVIGNE 


Casimir Delavigne (1794-1843) was one of the earliest French 
imitators of Byron. The first Messéniennes (1818), which estab- 
lished Delavigne’s reputation as the “national poet,” afford evi- 
dence of the influence of Byron’s poetry.1 The tragedy Marino 
Faliero (1829) is a direct imitation of Byron’s play on the same 
subject. It is not, however, the first of Delavigne’s tragedies to 
show the Byronic influence; Le Paria, a tragedy in five acts per- 
formed for the first time at the Odéon, December 1, 1821, already 
had a typically Byronic hero. It is in all probability the earliest 
manifestation of Byronism in the French drama,” and is doubly 
important on account of the influence which it appears to have had 
upon Victor Hugo’s Hernan. 

Victor Hugo was, of course, familiar with Delavigne’s plays. It 
has been shown, in fact, that one scene in Hernani was inspired in 
part by a similar scene in L’Ecole des Vieillards, a comedy pre- 
sented at the Théatre-Frangais in 1823.° 


The skene of Le Paria is laid in a sacred forest near Benares. Idamore, 
chief of the warrior tribe, loves Néala, daughter of the Brahman High- 
Priest Akébar. In spite of his valor and of the distinguished services 
which he has rendered to his adopted country, Idamore despairs of ever 


1E. Estéve, Byron et le romantisme frangais, Hachette, 1907, pp. 116, 
453 ff. 

2 Not noticed by M. Estéve. 

% Hernani, U1, 1 and L’Ecole des Vieillards, m1, 2 (v. Lenient, La Comédie 
en France av siécle, 14). 
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marrying Néala because he is a pariah. When he tells Néala the truth, 
she is filled with horror and repulses him; but love eventually triumphs 
over prejudice, and she determines to marry Idamore and keep his secret. 

Thereupon Idamore’s long-lost father, Zarés, appears. He entreats his 
son to return to his native land. Zarés is arrested, as a pariah, for 
polluting the holy places with his unclean presence. Idamore hastens to 
defend his father, confesses that he is his son, and is condemned to death. 
Néala leaves, like another Antigone, with old Zarés. 


The situation in which Idamore finds himself presents a striking 
analogy to Hernani’s. Both heroes are outcasts, although Hernani 
is eventually restored to his birthright. Both describe themselves 
as “montagnards,” and savor of the mountain and the flood.* Both 
are separated from the woman of their choice by apparently insuper- 
able obstacles (Idamore is a pariah, Néala a priestess; Hernani is 
an exile, Dofia Sol a noblewoman ; Idamore is the enemy of Néala’s 
father, who is the High Priest; Hernani is the enemy of the King, 
and becomes the enemy of Dofia Sol’s uncle and guardian). Both 
triumph over these obstacles, and marry their beloved. Both for- 
give their enemies. Both forget their duty to their father, and 
finally Nemesis overtakes each in the same way, Idamore being 
taken away during the wedding ceremony to die a victim of the 
religious fanaticism of Néala’s father, and Hernani perishing on 
the wedding night, a martyr to the zeal of Dofia Sol’s uncle for 
the honor of the Silva family. 

The resemblance of character is more important. Idamore is a 
melancholy fatalist. Obsessed with the thought of “la malédiction 
dont mes jours sont couverts,” ° he asks Néala: 

Ah! vierge infortunée, 
Dans le fond des déserts pourquoi n’es-tu pas née, 


Ou pourquoi les destins, contre nous irrités, 
Ne m’ont-ils pas fait naitre au milieu des cités? Le Paria, 11, 4.° 


Like Hugo’s hero, Idamore is a man of mystery, bearing the mark 
of Cain (“le sceau de la vengeance empreint sur tous mes traits ” ’). 


‘Idamore bears in his breast “des monts qui l’ont nourri la sauvage 
apreté,” Le Paria, I, 2. 

®°Le Paria, u, 4. Cf. Hernani’s abuse of the epithet maudit (“mon 
front maudit,” etc.). 

* “ Pourquoi le sort mit-il mes jours si loin des vétres?” Hernani, I, 2. 

*Le Paria, U, 5. Hernani describes himself as: 

un proscrit 
Sur qui le mot vengeance était partout écrit. Hernani, v, 3. 
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These features he inherits from the poetry of Byron. But 
Byron’s heroes were proud of being “the very slaves of circum- 
stance,” and considered it a mark of election. Idamore, on the 
other hand, is depressed at heart by what he calls his “ destiny ” ; 
and in that regard he resembles Hernani. Nor is his attitude 
merely a pose. He realises that his very touch profanes, that his 
presence is as contagious as a pestilence: 


Je foule un sol fatal & mes pas interdit; 
Je suis un fugitif, un profane, un maudit .. . 
Je suis un Paria. Le Paria, 1, 1. 


It is a significant feature that Hugo’s hero expresses the same feel- 
ings. The words which he utters to Dota Sol in Act III prove 
that he, too, considers himself an Untouchable. 


Je porte malheur 4 tout ce qui m’entoure! ... 

Oh! par pitié pour toi, fuis! ... Fuis ma contagion... 
Malheur 4 qui me touche... . 

Oh! fuis! détourne-toi de mon chemin fatal! ®* Hernami, It, 4. 


If Hernani is not another Pariah, such language is surely un- 
accountable. 

Hernani also resembles Idamore as a lover. Important scenes 
in Hernani recall the scenes in which Idamore figures with Néala, 
as shown in the following parallel: 


Le Paria, I, 2. Hernani, I, 2. 


(Néala comes to meet Idamore in (Hernani enters by the “ escalier 
the sacred grove, alarmed at pro- dérobé” to meet Dofia Sol.) 
faning the holy ground by keeping a 
tryst there, but unable to resist the 
call of love.) 

She tells Idamore that her father Dofia Sol tells Hernani that the 
intends her to leave the priesthood King desires her to marry Don Ruy 
in order to be married. Gomez. 

Idamore (who already has a feud Hernani (who already has a feud 
with Akébar) defies him to part with the King) defies him. 

Néala and himself. 


® Cf. Idamore: 
Ma vie est un fardeau, prenez-la, je l’abhorre: 
Mon amitié flétrit; mon amour déshonore, 
Mon nom glace d’effroi . . . Le Paria, , 5. 


Hernani also speaks of “U’effroi qui m’environne ” (Hernani, m1, 4). 
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Néala reproves him for speaking 
irreverently of her father, and asks 
if he would disobey his own father. 

Reminded of his outcast station, 
Idamore then urges her to obey her 
father. 


Néala replies: 
“Qui que tu sois, mon ceur est 4 toi 
sans retour.” 


Idamore asks: 

“Sais-tu, fille d’un brame, 4 qui 
ton ceur se donne?” 

—and here his confession is inter- 
rupted by the arrival of his friend 
Alvar. 

Idamore, in the next scene, ob- 
tains the favor of another interview: 
“ Idamore. 

Demain, au méme lieu. 
Néala. 
Demain.” 


Le Paria, tl, 5. 

Accordingly, the next day, Idamore 
meets Néala again, determined to tell 
her the whole truth: 

“Elle connoitra le proscrit qu’elle 
adore.” 

He tells Néala that he is a pariah. 


Love triumphs over prejudice, and 
she determines to marry Idamore. 


Hernani goes on to compare the 
Duke’s riches with his own poverty, 
and urges Dofia Sol not to marry a 
bandit. 

Dofia Sol replies: 

“Je vous suivrai. Etes-vous mon 
démon ou mon ange? 

Je ne sais, mais je suis votre 
esclave. ... Je suis 4 vous.” 

Hernani asks: 

“ Savez-vous qui je suis 
Maintenant? ” 

—and here his confession is inter- 
rupted by the sudden appearance of 
Don Carlos. 

Dofia Sol, in the next scene, accords 
Hernani another interview: 

* Dofia Sol, 

Demain, sous ma fenétre, 4 minuit, 
et sans faute. 

Vous frapperez des mains trois fois. 

Hernani. Demain.” 


Hernani, U1, 4. 


Hernani keeps his tryst with Dofia 
Sol, and continues his interrupted 
confession. 


He tells Dofia Sol that he is a 
condemned man: 
“ Je suis banni! je suis proscrit! je 
suis funeste.” 
Dofia Sol insists upon following 
Hernani through thick and thin. 


It can be shown that the similarity between these lyrical scenes 
is not accidental. The proof of Hugo’s indebtedness to Le Paria 
is found in a curious feature which must have impressed the reader 
of Hernani. This is the motif of renunciation. 

Ardently as he loves Doiia Sol, Hernani repeatedly seeks to dis- 
suade her from loving him. It is a singular fact that, during their 
first interview (Hernani, 1, 2), he is chiefly engaged in pointing 
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out to her the disadvantages of sharing his fate, while the two 
other scenes (Hernani, 1, 4 and 111, 4) are almost in their entirety 
an attempt to make Dona Sol reconsider and renounce a hopeless 
love. 
Ah! ce serait un crime 

Que d’arracher la fleur en tombant dans l’abime. 

Va, j’en ai respiré le parfum, c’est assez! 

Renoue 4 d’autres jours des jours par moi froissés. 

Epouse ce vieillard. C’est moi qui te délie. 

Je rentre dans ma nuit. Toi, sois heureuse, oublie! 

Hernani, u, 4. 


It cannot be a coincidence that Idamore should make love in the 
same extraordinary way, and express his feelings in the same 


language. 
forget him: 


Almost his first words to Néala are an invitation to 


Allez, prés de l’époux qu’ici vous regrettez, 
Chercher d’un autre amour des saintes voluptés, 


Soyez heureuse: allez. 


Poursuis, affranchis-toi d’un sacrilége amour. 


Le Paria, I, 2. 
Ibid. 


And he repeatedly recurs to the theme, in terms which are echoed 


in Hernan: 


. . . Désespéré, confus, 

J’ai honte de ma rage et j’implore 
un refus.... 

Ah! tu m’as trop aimé. 

Repousse un furieux 4 ta perte 
animé... 

Puisses-tu le hair autant qu’il se 
déteste! 

Tl en est temps encor: romps cet 
hymen funeste. Le Paria, tv, 2. 


Non, je dois m’étre odieux.... Si 
jétais a ta place, 

Dofia Sol, j’en aurais assez, je serais 
lasse 

De ce fou furieux, de ce sombre 
insensé, .. . 

Je lui dirais: Va-t’en! — Repousse- 
moi, repousse! 

... Car tu m’as supporté trop 
longtemps ... Hernani, m1, 4. 


Néala, however is not less devoted and loyal than Dojia Sol. 


She simply replies: 


Quand voulez-vous partir? Commandez, je vous suis. . . 
Comment serais-je heureuse o2 vous ne serez pas? Le Paria, tv, 2.° 


Cf. Dofia Sol: 
Allez oi vous voudrez, j’irai. 
Je suis 4 vous... 
Vous me manquez, je suis absente de moi-méme. Hernani, I, 2. 


Restez, partez, 


re 
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The following comparison is interesting: 


Néala. 

Le tréne de Delhi, que la gloire 
environne, 

Dat-il de mes splendeurs rendre les 
rois jaloux, 

Un désert avec toi m’aurait semblé 


Dofia Sol. 

J’aime mieux avec lui, mon Hernani, 
mon roi, 

Vivre errante, en dehors du monde 
et de la loi, 

Ayant faim, ayant soif, fuyant toute 


plus doux. Le Paria, I, 2. année. .. . 
Que d’étre impératrice avec un 
empereur ! Hernani, 2. 


Le Paria is instructive because it shows the tendency which the 
tragedy was following before the advent of Hernami. To Hugo’s 
play we conclude that it contributed the outline of two lyrical 
scenes (Hernani, 1, 2, and Hernani, 11, 4), together with certain 
particular features of the hero’s character—Hernani’s resignation, 
as a lover, and his morbid sense of being a pariah. 


Davip O. EVANS 
University of British Columbia 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF MARCEL PROUST 


There has recently come into the writer’s possession the follow- 
ing unpublished letter* from Marcel Proust to Robert de Mon- 
tesquiou : 

Lundi soir 
Cher Monsieur 

Comme au plus fort de ma crise on n’a pu me remettre mes lettres, je 
n’ai eu que presque en méme temps les deux vdtres, dimanche soir la 
premiére et lundi matin la seconde (celle-la quand elle est arrivée). J’ai 
aussit6t fait chercher dans le salon—jusqu’ici on n’a pas retrouvé le petit 
manuscrit. Du reste si je ne vous l’envoie pas, c’est qu’on ne l’aura pas 
retrouvé. J’ai fait déposer l’exemplaire des hortensias et des roses, 
V’exemplaire impérial et princier & Madame Lemaire. Et je suis pro- 
fondément touché de la dédicace que vous avez eu la bonté d’écrire 4 la 
premiére page du mien. Cette allusion 4 la Bible d’Amiens me fait penser 
qu’il faudra que je vous demande diverses autorisations car je cite 
plusieurs mots de vous dans le Ruskin qui suit la Bible d’Amiens. Et 


1 The letter is four pages in length and written on mourning stationery. 
There is no paragraph division and I have respected Proust’s punctuation, 
or rather absence of it. 
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cette fois je voudrais vous nommer (il s’agit d’ailleurs de simples riens, 
(je parle des mots de moi) grands seulement parce qu’ils font allusion 
& vous. Ce n’est pas comme dans la Bible d’Amiens dans la préface (dans 
la Préface du nouveau qui paraitra le 15 dans la Renaissance Latine il 
n’est pas question de vous) mais dans les notes? du volume. Du reste il 
ne paraitra pas avant l’hiver. Et puis vous trouvez tout cela de trop 
minime importance et me trouvez trés présomptueux d’appeler 14-dessus 
votre attention. J’espére bien réussir & faire un article sur Professionelles 
Beautés, car je le désire beaucoup. Je suis en train d’y penser. Veuillez 
agréer cher Monsieur la vive expression de ma reconnaissance et de mes 
sentiments admiratifs et respectueux. 
Marcel Proust. 


The letter is undated, as are the great majority of Proust’s 
letters, and the envelope has not been preserved with the postmark. 
However, examination of the various allusions in the letter permit 
giving it an approximate date of somewhere before June 15th, 
1905. 

The preface of which Proust speaks is the preface he wrote for 
his translation of Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies and appeared, as he 
says, in La Renaissance Latine for June 15th, 1905. 

Professionnelles Beautés, about which he hopes to write an 
article,® is the volume of the same name by Robert de Montesquiou 
and was published in January, 1905, and not 1906 as is incorrectly 
stated * in the edition of Proust’s letters to Montesquiou. Proust 
gave a soirée® Friday June 2nd, 1905, at which Montesquiou read 
from this latest book of his, and it was probably this recent re- 
minder of Montesquiou’s book which prompted him to mention the 
review he hoped to do of it. This, coupled with the fact that he 
says “qui paraitra le 15 ” without naming the month, inclines me 
to put the date of the letter between June 2nd and June 15th, 
1905, at the latest. It then should be placed between letters 
CXLVI and CXLVIII in the edition of Proust’s letters to 
Montesquiou.® 


? Proust cites Montesquiou only once in the notes to Sésame et les Lys, 
note 1, page 201. The citation is of so little consequence that Proust 
seems to have made it merely in order to put his friend’s name in the 
book, as he had promised to do in his letter. 

* Published in Les arts de la vie, August 1905, p. 67, under the title 
“Un professeur de Beauté.” 

* Lettres & Montesquiou, Plon, 1930, p. 145, note. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 143-145. 

*It is exceedingly difficult to arrange chronologically Proust’s letters, 
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In the letter Proust says that his translation of Sésame et les 
Lys “ne paraitra pas avant Vhiver.” In reality, it did not appear 
until May 1906, the publication having been delayed by the death 
of his mother in September 1905. The mourning paper on which 
the letter is written therefore shows that he was still in mourning 
for his father who had died in 1903. 

Another allusion in the letter which perhaps needs explanation 
is “exemplaire des hortensias et des roses, l’exemplaire impérial 
et princier 4 Madame Lemaire”.’ This must refer to Montes- 
quiou’s “ Les Hortensias Bleus ” which originally appeared in 1896, 
but it seems scarcely possible that he was sending presentation 
copies of this edition to his friends nine years after its publica- 
tion. In fact he had already sent Proust a copy on its appearance, 
for which Proust thanked him in a letter dated May 29, 1896.® 
Could this present allusion not refer rather to advance author’s 
copies of the definitive edition of this same book which was pub- 
lished in February, 1906? This would justify the adjective im- 
périal used by Proust, since there were twelve copies printed of 
Les hortensias bleus on Japon impérial in this definitive edition.® 


Yale University MILTON GARVER 


since he rarely dated them in any way and the year date is almost always 
absent. It may be remarked in passing that, judging from the internal 
evidence of the dates which Proust suggested to Montesquiou for the 
soirée, letters CXXXVII to CXLIII do not seem to be correctly arranged. 
It is also amusing to see that Proust, in trying to be overcareful about 
his dates, writes in letter CXXVIII, “le lundi 31 ou le mercerdi 2.” The 
days he is referring to are May 3lst and June 2nd, and he should have 
written “le mercredi 31 ou le vendredi 2,” for by consulting the calendar 
for 1905, one finds that the 31st fell on Monday only in July and the 2nd 
on Wednesday only in August, whereas he is trying to find a suitable day 
for his soirée in May or June and finally decided on vendredi 2 (juin). 
He apparently turned two pages in his desk calendar. 

™Madame Lemaire, who illustrated the first edition of Proust’s Les 
Plaisirs et les Jours. A description of her salon may be found in Proust’s 
Chroniques, Paris, 1927, p. 28. 

8 Op. cit., Letter XLVI, p. 41. 

®In my Bibliographical Note on Marcel Proust, in the March number 
of the Modern Language Notes, xiv, p. 176, I should possibly have 
mentioned subsequent references to the brochure entitled “Féte chez 
Montesquiou 4 Neuilly,” to be found in his letters to Montesquiou, pages 
204, 218, and 277. This brochure was later incorporated in Proust’s 
pastiche of Saint-Simon, in his Pastiches et Mélanges, but with numerous 
changes, as he indicates in the letter, page 277. 
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NOTES ON STEINHOWEL’S ASOP AND THE FABLES 
OF HANS SACHS 


Goetze, in his edition of the Fabeln and Schwdnke of Hans 
Sachs,? names Steinhiwel’s Asop? as the source of several of the 
fables by the Nuremberg cobbler and enumerates carefully the page- 
numbers in Steinhéwel containing the material utilized by Hans 
Sachs. Investigation shows that Goetze has done this work thor- 
oughly, but as one might expect, Sachs was prone to enlarge upon 
the themes of the apologues he selected and as a consequence the 
Fabeln and Meistergesénge of Hans Sachs are almost invariably 
longer than the corresponding Steinhéwel fables. Most of this ex- 
traneous material in Sachs is composed of morals and discourses 
on social ethics and it would be, of course, both foolish and futile 
to seek for the origin of every line—much is to be attributed to the 
invention of the poet himself. In other cases Hans Sachs tells us 
that he is quoting a current proverb or is paraphrasing a statement 
by some earlier writer. The following passages, which may serve 
as illustrations, are appended by Hans Sachs to some of his re- 
visions of Steinhdwel’s fables: 


Also auf ertereiche 
Get es noch vngeleiche: 
Aim ist vnfal pescheret, 
Der ander wirt geeret; 


Aim Frewd, dem andren schmerczen; 
Das sprichwort sagt mit scherezen, 
Das ainem wird das haile, 
Dem andren wirt das saile. 
Also ir idem wachs 
Glueck oder fal, spricht Hans Sachs. 
(Goetze, I, 79, v. 53-62). 


1 Goetze—Séimtliche Fabeln und Schwénke von Hans Sachs, hrsg. v. 
Edmund Goetze. 6 Bde. In “ Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des 
XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts,” Nr. 110-117; 126-134; 164-169; 193-199; 
207-211; 231-235. Hallea.S. 1893. 

* Steinhéwels Asop. hrsg. v. Hermann Oesterley. Litt. Verein Stuttgart, 
Vol. 117, 1873. 

*In this connection mention should be made of an article by Charles 
Schweitzer, Sprichwoérter und sprichwértliche Redensarten bei H. Sachs, in 
Hans Sachs-Forschungen, Niirnberger Festschrift, pp. 353-381. Niirnberg, 
1894. 
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Ein weyser man der lehr hie bey, 
Das er sich hit vor schmeychlerey! 
Sonder er red mit seinem mund 
Getrewlich seines hertzen grund 
Vnd sey auffrichtig vnd warhafft, 
Weyl Salomon die schmeichler strafft. 
Der spricht: Eym losen man wol taugen 
Verkerter mund vnd winckend augen, 
Dardurch er richtet hader an; 
Miasz doch zu letzs en yhm ausz gan. 
Goetze, I, 23, v. 4150.) 
Simonides, der weys, beschreyb, 
Das béser reden wer dann schweygen. 
(Goetze, I, 23, v. 78-79.) 


Parallels to the above passages are naturally not to be found in 
Steinhéwel, although his Asop is indubitably the source of the rest 
of the Fabel in each case. 

Steinhéwel’s work contains not only the apologues of Aesop, but 
also a Vita Hsopi and fables of Rimicius, Avianus, Petrus Alphonsi, 
Poggius (Poggio) and others, as well as a list of morals entitled 
die gemainen punkten der materi dis biichlins. Hans Sachs cer- 
tainly made use of material taken from all parts of Steinhdwel’s 
compilation—his Schwank Das Narren Bad, May 12, 1530 (Goetze, 
I, 6) and the corresponding Meistergesang of Dec. 15, 1536 Das 
narrenpad (Goetze, III, 68) are taken from Poggius’ von torhait 
der baiszer (Steinhowel p. 345); die fabel des esels mit der leben 
hawt, Nov. 3, 1531 (Goetze, I, 21) is drawn from Avianus’ die ww 
fabel von dem esel und der lowen hut (Steinhowel, p. 265); the 
Fabel Hsopus mit den zwayen kraen, Sept. 10, 1545 (Goetze, I, 79) 
and the Meistergesang Lsopus mit den kraen (Goetze, III, 233) 
come from the Vita Hsomi (Steinhéwel p. 59, and not p. 51, as 
Goetze states) and so on in several other cases. Incidentally, Hans 
Sachs erroneously ascribes the authorship of at least two of Avi- 
anus’ fables to Aesop. In das camelthier mit dem got jout (Goetze, 
I, 87) Sachs writes (v. 43): “ Esopus das peschreibet,” and in die 
fabel mit dem frosch (Goetze, I, 149) verse I reads: “ Esoptis der 
hat uns peschrieben,” although Avianus is the author of both of 
these fables (cp. Steinhéwel p. 268 and 266). 

None the less important for Hans Sachs, however, was the last 
part of Steinhéwel’s Asop, namely die gemainen punkten der materi 
dis biichlins (Steinhéwel, pp. 352-362). As far as I have been able 
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to ascertain, the influence of this collection of epitomes on Hans 
Sachs has not been noted by any historian and yet many of Sachs’ 
morals are taken almost verbatim from the last pages of Steinhéwel. 
Let us compare, for example, the following passages: 

Sachs: “So traff die vntrew jren Herrn” (Goetze, I, 3, v. 48). 
Cp. Steinhéwel p. 361 under Untriiw: “ Untriiw schlecht offt ieren 
aigen herren.” In this case, as in others, the moral in Steinhéwel 
refers to an apologue entirely different from the one Hans Sachs 
is discussing. Other instances are: 


Sachs: Gewalt der geht offt fiir recht 
Als jr in diesem beyspiel secht. (Goetze, I, 14, oben). 


Steinhéwel p. 355 under Gewalt: “Gewalt gat fiir recht und 
trukt die unschulde.” 


Sachs: “All Hasen... 
.. trugen jr widerwertigkeit 
Inn hoffnung kinfftig giter zeyt. 
(Goetze, I, 20, v. 49-50). 


Steinhéwel p. 356 under Gedult: “du solt widerwertikait ge- 
dultiglichen tragen.” 


Sachs: Hie bey ein weyser sey gemant 
Das er sich halt nach seinem stant. 
(Goetze, I, 21, v. 67-68). 


Steinhéwel p. 360 under Naut: “du solt in dynem aygen stant 
beniigig' syn.” 


Sachs: Wer zu hoch fleugt wie Icarus 
Der selb dest tieffer fallen musz. 
(Goetze, I, 21, v. 75-76). 


Steinhéwel p. 360 under Ubermuot: “welcher ze hoch stygt, der 
felt des schwirlicher nider.” 


Sachs: Bey dem verste ein weyser man, 
Das er sich sol genigen lan, 
Was yhm Got hie bescherdt auff erd, 
Auff das yhm nicht zu wenig werd, 
So er wil haben gar zu vil. (Goetze, I, 23, v. 55 ff). 


Steinhéwel p. 356 under Gytigkait: “gytigkait lat sich nit 
beniigen an dem, das im gott gegeben hat ” and “ offt wil ainer ze 
vil, so wiirt im ze wenit.” 
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Sachs: Der neyd den menschen plent darzi... 
Vnd kumpt ym doch darausz kain gut. 
Derhalb ein mensch nit bessers kan, 
Er ginn eym, was yhm Gott vergan. 
(Goetze, I, 23, v. 74 ff). 


Steinhéwel p. 358 under Nyd: “Nyd vergiindet menglichem 
syner guothait.” 
Sachs: Pey dem frosch zaigt Esopus [Avianus!] on 
Ein man, der vil geschweczes kon, 


Vnd rijemet sich anir kiinst ser hoch, 
Der er nie hat gelernet doch. (Goetze I, 149, v. 59-ff), 


Vnd wirt zv schand vor idermon, 
Weil er sich riembt, das er nit kon. 
(Goetze I, 149, v. 77-78). 


Steinhéwel p. 357 under Kunst: “waz du nit kanst, des niem 
dich nit an” and “ welcher sich kiinsten anniempt, die er nit ge- 
lernet hat, der gibt ain bdses end.” 

No investigation of this matter could be complete, of course, with- 
out taking into account all of the Fabeln and Schwdnke of Hans 
Sachs, but the eclectic examples just cited will demonstrate the 
influence of Steinhdwel’s collection of morals. 


ARTHUR Howarp HUGHES 
The George Washington University 
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The Pastourelle. By Witt1am Jones. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. xiv + 235. 


It has been the fashion in recent years to seek learned origins 
for mediaeval literature, and type after type has been traced to 
the clerks. It is, therefore, somewhat refreshing to discover in the 
recent study of Professor Jones one type, at least, traced to a 
popular origin. This type is the pastourelle. 

The mere idea of finding a popular origin for this type of 
literature illustrates to some extent the author’s independence of 
judgment. For among the types of literature attracting the atten- 
tion of literary historians, the pastourelle had by no means been 
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neglected; and, although certain earlier writers had regarded a 
remote popular origin as possible, later writers had differed only 
as to the particular kind of learned origin to ascribe to it.2 One 
of the most recent writers to study the pastourelle had gone so far, 
indeed, as to believe it merely a literary and aristocratic theme 
that had become popular in the course of centuries.* Absolutely 
uninfluenced by the adverse current of critical opinion, however, 
Professor Jones has kept the course opened to him by his own 
previous studies leading to the theory of a popular origin. 

It should, however, be stated at once that these earlier studies 
of Dr. Jones were connected with certain widespread folk-themes * 
and that they led him only accidentally to the study of the pas- 
tourelle. His method of approach differs completely, therefore, 
from that of most literary historians. For him, the pastourelle is 
no longer a literary genre but a theme—a love-adventure between a 
country girl and a knight or noble, in which the latter is repulsed. 
Jones admits, of course, that there are many courtly pastourelles 
in which the gallant is successful For him, however, the lover’s 
success is a later development. The most important element of the 
original pastourelles is this very repulse; and, in his eyes, any 
popular story in which a country girl repulses a noble is a folk- 
pastourelle.© For this repulse represents the humiliation of the 
great, one of the three popular elements *® which, combined, con- 
stitute the pastourelle. The other two are the mediaeval love of 
all kinds of debate and the longing of country girls for lovers of 
high degree. 


+ Wackernagel, Altfranzdésische Lieder, p. 183, pictures the people mingling 
songs depicting rustic scenes with their dances, and Paris in his review of 
Jeanroy’s Origines de la poésie lyrique, says of the pastourelle, “on est 
amené a la regarder comme la transformation, d’abord ‘ jougleresque,’ puis 
aristocratique, de chansons et de petites scenes appartenant aux fétes de 
mai.” (Mélanges de littérature frangaise, p. 570). Jones does not discuss 
the theory of a May-Day origin. He appears to accept the view of Paris, 
however (pp. 42-3). 

* Faral, Romania XLIX, 245, after saying of a possible popular origin, 
Du prétendu caractére populaire de la pastourelle, nous avons déja dit... 
cest une réverie, tries to prove that it evolved from mediaeval pseudo- 
Virgilian bucolics; Delbouille, Mémoires de Vacadémie royale de Belgique, 
XX, second fascicule, attributes its origin to certain mediaeval Latin love- 
poems; Brinkmann, Geschichte der lateinischen Liebesdichtung, p. 78, finds 
the source for the Latin pastourelles in Ovidian love-poetry. 

E. Piguet, L’Hvolution de la pastourelle, p. 173. 

* Particularly the theme in which a wolf steals a lamb from a shepherdess, 

5 P. 37-8. “I have called this group ‘ The Baffled Knight’... I might 
well keep my original term ‘folk pastourelle,’ for the basis is . . . the 
love adventures of a gallant and a maiden.” 

* Jeanroy also, Origines, pp. 13-18, had discovered three distinct elements 
in the pastourelle. According to both critics, the debate is one element: 
but Jeanroy’s two others were the oaristys, or meeting between two lovers, 
and the gab or boast. For Jones, the gab could not possibly be an original 
element, since in the earliest forms of the pastourelle the knight had so 
little success. 
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How, then, does this simple theme become the highly developed 
and specialized genre that we know? And why is its heroine 
always a shepherdess? In the first place, Jones, like Paris,’ be- 
lieves the pastourelle formed in Central France, a pastoral region 
in which most girls actually were shepherdesses. But he likewise 
stresses the important fact that this was also the region that 
produced the early troubadours, particularly those who rose to fame 
from obscurity, like Bernart de Ventadorn. The author’s theory 
is that such poets adapted their folk-material to the taste of the 
courts for which they wrote——-hence the frequent success of the 
hero in the later pastourelles. In the earliest extant pastourelle,® 
however, the gallant is mocked by the shepherdess. 

Precisely the same things as these are true, according to Dr. 
Jones, of the Latin pastourelles, of which there are, to be sure, very 
few real samples.® Scholars have labored for years to determine 
their relationship to those in French and Provencal,’® but for Pro- 
fessor Jones the same source is evident for all three—oral tradi- 
tion.1' Many clerks were of as humble origin as many troubadours. 
Those who loved a wandering life made use, in the abbeys, of their 
talents and musical training to earn a living, as the troubadours 
and jongleurs did in the feudal castles. They entertained a diff- 
erent audience and used a different language. Those were about 
the only differences between the two groups. 

It is obvious that the work of Professor Jones is original and 
stimulating and that it must be taken seriously by scholars. Al- 
though nothing can be regarded as definitely proved, his book 
probably answers more of the difficult questions concerning the 
origin of the type and the relations between the Latin, French, 
and Provencal examples than does any previous work.” 


7 Mélanges de littérature frangaise, p. 571. 

5 This is, of course, the well-known L’autrier, jost’una sebissa of Marca- 
brun. This man was the pupil of Cercamon who, according to his bio- 
grapher, wrote pastoretas a la usanza antiga. But what does usanza antiga 
mean? Delbouille takes it to mean in the style that prevailed before the 
nuns and nymphs of mediaeval Latin love-poetry became transformed into 
shepherdesses, for greater realism, when the pastourelle came to be written 
in French and Provencal (pp. 42-3). For Faral, the phrase means in imi- 
tation of the Latins, or classical pastoral poetry. For Jones, as for Jeanroy 
and Audiau, La Pastourelle, p. xviii, n. 2, it meant before this popular type 
became aristocratic and conventional. Marcabrun’s piece, though not 
popular in form, has popular elements. 

® Aside from the Sole regente lora of the St. Omer Ms., Jones admits 
only three poems to be pastourelles. These are Hstivale sub fervore (No. 
52), Lucis orto sidere (No. 119), and Vere dulci mediante of the Carmina 
Burana. 

10 Pillet, Studien zur Pastourelle, had indicated that the Latin pas- 
tourelles were imitations of the French rather than the other way round, 
as Debouille would have us believe. 

11 Allen, Modern Philology, V, 428, is willing to concede popular influence 
on the Latin lyric. 

22 Thus, for example, Jones admits the influence of Ovid, observed by 
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In such a brief review it is impossible, of course, to do more 
than indicate the evidence on which Professor Jones’ views are 
based. It may be said, however, that he has examined innumerable 
folk songs which have given him the themes studied; and it is a 
study of these themes in their developments all over Europe, or a 
study in folk-lore, that has led him to his conclusions, just as it 
led him to the subject in the first place. He believes the same 
material used in both folk and courtly pastourelles. The latter, 
however, died in the fourteenth century. The folk pastourelle stiil 
lives on in songs of the countryside and forms the foundation of 
Jones’ work. 

The book is well printed and typographical errors are very rare. 
Those that do occur are all in Chapter VI (the artistic pastourelle 
after the middle ages), which probably shows more haste and less 
interest on the author’s part than any other part of the work and 
could be omitted without serious harm to the book. Preswmptious,’* 
receuil ** and air de court ** are some of the reviewer’s reasons for 
believing in haste. Esprit gallois*® for esprit gaulois, however, 
occurs in different parts of the book and is less excusable. 


University of Michigan Epwarp L. ADAMS 


Wielands Gesammelte Schriften. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen 
Kommission der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Werke, Bd. IX. Der goldne Spiegel, Singspiele und kleine 
Dichtungen 1772-1775 ; Bd. XIV. Prosaische Schriften I. 1773- 
1783; Bd. XV. Prosaische Schriften II. 1783-1794. Herausg. 
v. WILHELM KURRELMEYER. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1928-1931. Pp. 469, 460 + 210, 817-4 247. 


This final edition is appearing in three divisions: the “ works” 
(in stricter sense) ; translations; letters. Our American colleague, 
whose notable gift of Akribie guarantees in these texts a perfect 


some critics, on certain pastourelles, and he does not exclude even pseudo- 
Virgilian influence: but these were decidedly not their original inspiration. 
The vigor, even the coarseness of many of the French pastourelles, is 
explained by the theory that the trouvéres, though they merely revived the 
theme some years after Marcabrun’s Provencal poems, yet took it up nearer 
its original state than we find it in Marcabrun. Therefore, although, as 
Faral points out (op. cit., pp. 235-6), aristocratic contempt for the base 
rustics pervades these works, this, like the success of the gallant, was a 
later development. That the gallant is still baffled in about half the number 
is regarded by Jones as a striking reminiscence of the folk pastourelle spirit. 

13 P, 168. 

14 Both on p. 177; receuil in a note. 

** Pages 136 and 163. 
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mirror of Wieland’s language, has completed three of the most 
important volumes in the first division. The elaborate apparatus 
includes a full display of the sources, a complete register of variant 
readings (including orthography and punctuation), and a price- 
less set of explanatory notes, which shed honor on the scholarship 
and untiring research of the editor. The numerous Merkur-articles 
are so closely concerned with fleeting literary incidents of the time 
that one can only marvel at the patience and ingenuity which were 
employed in tracking them to their sources, albeit, in some few 
cases, the search had to end in a non liquet. 

These three imposing volumes (containing 469, 460, and 817 
pages of text) fully justify the creation of a perfected edition of 
Wieland. Der goldne Spiegel reveals his rare gift of veiling living 
issues under an exotic garb, and, under a thin disguise of whimsi- 
cal and agreeable narrative, compassing the most fundamenial 
matters of constitutions and laws, political, educational, social, 
financial, theological, educational and economic institutions. 
Beneath delicate irony and biting sarcasm there glows a sincere 
passion for lifting the burden of misery from mankind. From the 
frivolous, self-indulgent squandering of privileged classes the way 
is pointed to the “simple life” (which Wieland so well exempli- 
fied) and to a subordination to the common good. Power is repre- 
sented as a sacred responsibility, the chief ruler as the first servant 
of the state. There is also Alceste, “eine Oper in deutscher 
Zunge—in der Sprache, worinn Kayser Carl der Fiinfte nur mit 
seinem Pferde sprechen wollte—von einem Deutschen gesezt, von 
Deutschen gesungen ”—a landmark in the relations between the 
German stage and antique tragedy. 

In spite of Wieland’s overweening self-satisfaction at a some- 
what slender achievement, its significance for poetic diction can 
by no means be overlooked. Goethe’s burschikos attack in 1774 
must not be taken very seriously: in 1770 he had repeatedly 
expressed the highest admiration for Wieland. Die Mitschuldigen 
shows direct influence. In July, 1776, Goethe wrote to Frau von 
Stein: “ Mit Wielanden hab’ ich gottlich reine Stunden”; “ Wie- 
land thut mir noch am wohlsten.” The transposition of Euripides 
into a more modern key, which constitutes the whole onus of 
Goethe’s satire, is precisely what he himself effected in I[phigenie, 
which was conceived in the spirit of Alceste. The similarity of 
style, at points, is unmistakable: 


Wieland (IX, 407) : 
Liebreich driingen sich 


Die Schatten um sie her! Sie bieten ihr 
Aus Lethens Fluth gefiillte Schalen an. 


Iphigente (1258-9) : 


Noch Einen! reiche mir aus Lethes Fluten 
Den letzten kiihlen Becher der Erquickung! 
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Similarly, from Wieland’s Wahi des Herkules (1X, 418): 


O nehmt mich auf, ihr stillen Griinde, 
Gewogne Schatten, hiillt mich ein! 


The same play was not without influence on Faust: 


Zwei Seelen ... 
Bekiimpfen sich in meiner Brust (Ix, 428). 


Compare Faust, 1112: 
Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust. 
Also (1X, 418): 


Hier athm’ ich wieder frey, empfinde 
Des Daseyns Werth, bin wieder mein! 


Hier bin ich Mensch, hier darf ich’s sein (Faust, 940). 


Volumes 14 and 15 consist chiefly of articles from the Teutscher 
Merkur, dealing with contemporary matters (including the begin- 
nings of air-navigation), especially with the French Revolution, 
and offering an invaluable record of public opinion at the time. 
One can only marvel at the sanity of view, the plea for temperate 
judgment, the refusal to abdicate commonsense—much of which 
might be applied to the Russian situation of today. The conversa- 
tions with the “ Pastor of . . .” offer a frank and manly defence 
of the erotic element in Wieland’s writings. 

Our author well deserves his conspicuous place in the Hall of 
Fame: he was a consistent, rigorous thinker, who defended the 
free use of the mind; his judgment was clear and penetrating; he 
had an honorable straightforwardness in looking complicated prob- 
lems squarely in the face, and in taking full account of their 
various aspects. In the midst of awful upheavals, he showed a calm 
reasonableness. Joined to this was a constructive imagination, a 
gift for making vivid the most remote times and scenes. His 
prophecy of changes in American civilization is almost uncanny in 
its insight. His learning was genuine and comprehensive: equally 
at home in the Basia of Johannes Secundus and the Morals of 
Aristotle. To his ample gifts he added a very genius for hard 
work: “ Wenn es nur dem Dichter nicht an Talent und Geschmack, 
und an dem, was mit dem Genie so selten gepaart ist, an Geduld 
im Ausarbeiten mangelt.” 

It is not over-praise to add that Wieland was a discriminating 
psychologist. His first allegiance, however, was to the Muses and 
Graces: he never ignored the laws of beauty and propriety; he 
represents the chosen band of Phoebo digna locutt. 

In a period of unlimited experimentation, he showed a sane cau- 
tion against unbalanced idealism. He was no John Wesley, 
“groaning after holiness in this life,” but always the man-of-the- 
world, fighting against ascetic Puritanism, often hidden under the 
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mask of hypocrisy. In short, he stood for realism, and made no 
bones about erotic sensibilities. He refused to depict human nature 
merely as it ought to be. A tempered hedonism, an easy tolerance 
in morals, joined to a regard for good form and decency, accounts 
for his apologies for Aspasia, Julia, and Faustina. His too-liberal 
concessions to that bloodthirsty tigress, “ Nature,” may be credited 
to Rousseau. Subtly and unceasingly girding at Christianity, he 
held to immortality and the Deus in nobis, variously adumbrated as 
“ First Cause,” Das héchste Wesen, Der Himmel. 

Wieland was an outspoken admirer of the French people and 
their literature, though this concerned temperament and spirit, not 
servile imitation of form. He glorified Vernunft und Witz, abhor- 
ring platter Styl and all conventional Kunstsprache. His peren- 
nial sprightliness, clarity, and simplicity, his ever emergent play- 
fulness, did much to redeem German style from turgidity. 
Accordingly, though weniger erhoben, he was fleissig gelesen. Epi- 
gram, delicate satire, keen wit were his endowment. If he occa- 
sionally verged upon an arid self-complacency, we may neverthe- 
less credit his own statement that he was “zu stolz, um viel Eitel- 
keit zu haben.” His productivity was so phenomenally profuse 
that there was some point to the current Weimar jest: “ Wieland 
accouchiert zu oft seine Frau und seine Muse.” 

We honor in him a master of language, whose services in develop- 
ing German style surpass even those of Goethe, and in a high 
degree prepared the way for the greatest of German authors. We 
must be sincerely grateful that his notable achievements are pre- 
served in so noble a form as this great edition achieves. 


Northwestern University JAMES TAFT HATFIELD 


Deuz manuscrits de Frangois Villon (Bib. Nat. fr. 1661 et 20041) 
reproduits en phototypie avec une notice sur les manuscrits du 
poete. Par A. JEANROY et E. Droz. Paris: Librairie E. 
Droz, 1932. Pp. xix-+ 106. Fr. 100. 


The manuscripts that preserve for us the works of Villon are all 
anthologies made at the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and Villon’s works are usually found in them 
scattered among the poems of others, often with no indication of 
his authorship. As the dates of these manuscripts and their rela- 
tions to one another have not as yet been determined, it is fre- 
quently impossible to establish from their variant readings any 
certainty regarding the poet’s own words. We are accordingly 
obliged to resign ourselves to modern editions containing lyrics 
precariously credited to Villon and to texts that are admittedly 
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eclectic. Unfortunately, modern editors, for one reason or another, 
have failed to give us full and accurate lists of the variant readings 
in the MSS., and in consequence students of the poet have been 
seriously handicapped in the past in their researches. Facsimiles 
of the Stockholm MS. (F), of the Jardin de Plaisance (J), and of 
Levet’s edition (I) have been available, but the important MSS. 
known as A, B, and C have remained inaccessible outside of Paris. 
Now Jeanroy and Droz have filled a great want by supplying us 
with excellent phototypic reproductions of B and C, together with 
an introduction that contains valuable accounts of the contents of 
all the MSS. and offers several new suggestions concerning the 
dates of some of them. Certain problems raised by the volume 
are promised solution in articles by Piaget and Droz in forth- 
coming numbers of Romania. Meanwhile an expression of opinion 
about a few others may not be amiss. 

The editors (xvi) contest the ascription to Villon of the so-called 
Ballade contre les ennemis de France (Poésies Diverses V, in 
Foulet’s edition) because the poem is attributed to him only in R. 
But R is correct in all its other attributions to Villon—i.e., in 
some twenty-two instances—and anonymity is the rule, not the 
exception, in J, H, and the other MSS. that preserve this Ballade. 
(Incidentally, the editors do not mention that it isin H.) More- 
over, the similarity of the content and form of the poem to those 
of Villon’s unquestioned works makes his authorship seem likely: 
the references to Jason and Absalom (lines 2, 19) as well as the 
structure * of the poem recall the signed Ballade au nom de la For- 
tune (P. D. XII, 22, 35) ; the mention of Helen, Narcissus, Sarda- 
napalus (6, 18, 32), and the use of the term infernaulz palus* (8) 
can all be paralleled in the Testament (313, 637, 641; 874). 

Two other poems sometimes included in the Villon canon, Jenin 
Vanemy and Je vy le temps que aymé 7 estoye, are rightly rejected 
(xiv, xv). Concerning a third, Parfont conseil, eximium, the edi- 
tors content themselves (xvii) with reproducing the opinion of 
Pierre Champion that this poem is in the same hand and ink that 
transcribe the two authentic poems by Villon in the same MS. 
(V). However, the Parfont conseil should also have been definitely 
rejected: it is written in seven line stanzas, a facile Ballade form 
that occurs nowhere in Villon’s authentic works (see note 1), and 
the supposition that this is an autograph copy is easily disproved 


1In 17 of his Ballades, Villon uses the form ababbcbe (one of these, P. D. 
IV, has the variation ababbebc). In 11, his scheme is ababbeeded. In P. D. 
V and XII alone, he adds an extra rhyme: V has ababeeddede; XII has 
ababbecddede. No other rhyme schemes occur in Villon’s authentic Ballades. 
(The Ballades en Jargon have been omitted from these statistics, but it is 
worth noting that the one most certainly ascribed to Villon, because of the 
acrostic in the Envoi, rhymes ababbebc.) 

2 Cf. Roberta Cornelius, Speculum 1, 1927, 321-5. 
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by the fact that one line has been omitted entirely, whereas another 
line, originally omitted, has been supplied at the foot of the page 
(cf. P. Champion’s edition, CFMA, of the works of Charles 
d’Orléans, II, 561). 

Welcome are the statements concerning the latest datable poems 
in B, F, and H, and more information about F and H is promised 
in the forthcoming articles in Romania. There was little use, how- 
ever, in reproducing Bijvanck’s opinion that A must be ten years 
later than F and that B dates from ca. 1480 (viii, x) since, as the 
editors elsewhere recognize, this critic’s dates are “ parfaitement 
arbitraires” (vii, note 1; incidentally, in this note Bijvanck’s MS. 
“D” should have been equated with the MS. usually called “C”, 
and on p. xi, the reference at the foot of the page to Langfors, 
Incipit, should have been to p. 199, not 109). It would also 
have been well to consign to oblivion Bijvanck’s over-generous 
estimate of the value of B, in which no other editors have con- 
curred (xi; cf. Romania XLIX, 1923, p. 588, note 1). 

Needless to say, the volume is indispensable to all students of 
Villon, and warm thanks are due Jeanroy and Droz for their 
generosity in offering it to the public. May they also be persuaded 
to give us facsimiles of MS. A and of the few pertinent pages in 
H, 0, P, R, and V that remain to be reproduced ! 


GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 


The Life of Saint Alexis, An Old French Poem of the Eleventh 
Century, With an Introduction and a special Glossary. By 
V. L. Depecx-Hfiry, Ph.D. New York: Publications of the 
Institute of French Studies, 1931. Pp. 82. 


La Vie de Saint Alexis, composed in the middle of the eleventh 
century, is preserved in its entirety of 125 assonant stanzas, each 
of which has five decasyllabic verses. The reader is not fascinated 
by its apotheosis of asceticism, void of any human emotion. But 
scholars have published editions and monographs galore without 
succeeding, as yet, in establishing a definitive text of the Old 
French version and a comprehensive treatment of its literary 
history. 

Dr. Dedeck-Héry gives no explanation of the method he followed 
in publishing the present edition, but evidently it is to be used 
merely as a text-book. It seems that the manuscripts were not con- 
sulted. MS. A, which is said to be in England at Ashburnham- 
Place, was returned to the Bibliothéque Nationale many years ago. 
It is now catalogued as MS. 4503 of the “nouvelles acquisitions 
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frangaises.” The footnote given on p. 6, which reads “ A second 
one was published by Carlisle in Rom. xvit,” means that MS. M2, 
at Carlisle, England, was studied by G. Paris in Romania, xv 
(1888), 106-120. The bibliography is not as complete as that 
given in the Altfranzdsisches Ubungsbuch of Foerster and Kosch- 
witz (Leipzig, 1921), 98-163, 298-315, and does not list the recent 
studies of R. Altrocchi, Mod. Phil., xxtr (1925), 337-352; G. 
Franzi, Archivum Rom., x11 (1929), 191-3; F. Addonizio, La 
Leggenda di 8. Alessio nella letteratura e nell’arte (Naples, 1930). 

One doubts the need for reproducing (without acknowledge- 
ment!) the text of G. Paris, reprinted as recently as 1925. The 
following textual changes may be in order: Noé 6; n’ourent, peiset 
22; Ven 52; Co 106, 460; while neient 49; lweu(s) 133, 570 are 
hypothetical readings that are neither justifiable nor necessary. 

The glossary, which unfortunately lacks line references, gives a 
complete list of words, with their etymology, phonetic development, 
and English translation. A cursory perusal of it leads us to make 
the following suggestions: 


Abiter, replaced by adeser in P, is defined by A. Sjiégren, Neuph. Mitt., 
xxx (1929), 20 as “ touch, approach. ” Achatet, cf. G. Paris (ed. 1872), 
p- 179. Al, add the nouns aval, bal, cal, carnaval, chacal, régal, etc. Altre, 
ef. F. Rechnitz, Romania, XXxIx (1910), 369. For atempredes * accordées,” 
ef. G. Paris, p. 195. Avuwec, omit “ together.” Chascune is not an indef. 
pron., but an adj. Colchier means “lie down, go to sleep.” Orestiantet 
means “Christian religion” in line 12 and “Christian custom, christen- 
ing” in line 30. T’ies deduiz means “ you conducted yourself, you behaved.” 
Lastet < *LASSITATE, not LAXITATE. Malendous seems to be an adj. formed 
on the Old French noun malant or *malande and to correspond to Modern 
French malandreux. Mesdre < MATRE probably; see lines 396, 449. En 
mie, cf. Foerster, ed. Cligés (1921), p. 224, note 6419. Mostrede, see raison. 
Musjode, cf. L. Sainéan, Les Sources indigénes de Vétym. fr., I (Paris, 
1925), 322, and Meyer-Liibke, R. H. W. (ed. 1932) § 5776. Néul is not a 
pronoun, but an indefinite adj. Or(b)s, found only in L, should probably 
be replaced by clos, “limping,” the reading of Pio Rajna, Archivum Rom., 
xmr (1929), 29; cf. ed. Résler, p. 23, and L. Brandin, Mod. Lang. Rev., 
vr (1910), 98. Prenget, cf. Schwan-Behrens, § 348, No. 3b note. Sarcueu, 
Modern French has the doublet cercueil and sarcophage. Somonse, cf. G. 
Paris, Romania, xvmt (1889), 300. 

LEVY 

University of Baltimore 


Les Maitres de la sensibilité francaise au XVIII° siécle (1715- 
1789). Par Prerre TrRAHARD. TomesI,II. Paris: Boivin, 
1931-32. Pp. 289 + 336. 


“Le romantisme fut avant tout un renouvellement de la sensi- 
bilité humaine” (I, 7). With this sentence the author begins 
these important volumes. From his numerous studies of Mérimée, 
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M. Trahard now turns backward to trace the development through 
the eighteenth century of that emotional response to life which 
was to supersede classic raison and rejuvenate French literature in 
the great outflowering of genius called the Romantic movement. 
Too often sensibility has been treated merely with contempt or 
amusement at its excesses without an understanding of its real 
significance. M. Trahard has written these volumes with an 
enthusiasm and a verve appropriate to the subject. At the same 
time he has preserved his critical judgment and an independence 
unawed by the prestige of distinguished predecessors with whose 
opinion he occasionally differs. From this last standpoint, his brief 
trenchant footnotes are often of particular interest to the atten- 
tive reader. The bibliographies at the end of each volume are 
comprehensive and will be of great value to students of the period. 

The first volume studies in detail from the viewpoint of sensi- 
bilité Marivaux, Prévost, and Voltaire. The second presents 
Nivelle de la Chaussée, Vauvenargues, Diderot, and Duclos. They 
will be completed shortly by two more volumes, the third dealing 
with J.-J. Rousseau and Mlle de Lespinasse, the fourth with Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre and Choderlos de Laclos. Later the author 
plans to go on to a study of “la sensibilité romantique” for which 
a broad preliminary basis has thus been laid. 

In the first volume it is the Abbé Prévost who, with nine chap- 
ters out of sixteen, is accorded the place of honor. “ Dans l’aube 
atténuée de ce X VIII® siécle qui empourpre déja horizon, Prévost 
jette la premiére flamme immortelle” (1, 105). The reality 
beneath the evident long-windedness, exaggeration, and romanesque 
of Prévost’s secondary novels, different chiefly in degree from the 
brief masterpiece, Manon, is admirably brought out by M. Trahard. 
Without pushing too far the autobiographical element, still 
shrouded in the mystery of the Abbé’s life, the author finds much 
in Prévost’s work which constitutes “une ceuvre vécue” (I, 164). 
As in the case of Rousseau later, this is the chief explanation of 
Prévost’s extraordinary appeal to his contemporaries, an appeal 
based not only upon Manon Lescaut, but also upon the Mémoires 
d'un homme de qualité, Cléveland, Le Doyen de Killerine, L’ His- 
toire d’une Grecque moderne, and others now forgotten. 

“Tl y a ici un nouveau livre intitulé Mémoires d’un homme de qualité 
retiré du monde, écrit Mlle Aissé en octobre 1728. Il ne vaut pas grand’ 
chose; cependant on en lit 190 pages en fondant en larmes.” Or, il ne 
s’agit que de la premiére partie, qui n’est pas la plus dramatique. Mlle 


Aissé ignore Manon; ses larmes n’en sont que plus éloquentes et 1728 est 
une date dans l’histoire des lettres francaises (1, 107). 


This is of course no new discovery of M. Trahard, but it is more 

completely developed than elsewhere. In Prévost, we see man weak 

before the “ passion fatale” of love. With him, as with Rousseau, 
4 
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says M. Trahard, “la sensibilité et la vertu se confondent” (I, 
149). Virtue is “la conformité des actes aux émotions naturelles ” 
(ibid.). Thus sensibilité comes to fill the leading réle. 

That Voltaire was by no means all raison has been no secret to 
students of his work. M. T., however, shows clearly how he was 
influenced by his age and how sensibilité, already 4 la mode early in 
the century, was infused into his tragedies and contributed power- 
fully to their success, Thus even Voltaire was not aloof from this 
new current sweeping all before it. Nivelle de la Chaussée was 
after all of slender stature. Vauvenargues, though an admirable 
and interesting figure, stood apart and did not dominate the life 
of his time. Duclos also was of course distinctly secondary. So 
it is Diderot who appropriately bulks large in the second volume. 
To him are accorded eleven chapters out of the total fifteen. 

In recent years, with the publication of new letters and other 
inedita, Diderot, depreciated by Brunetiére, given in general little 
attention compared with Voltaire and Rousseau, seems to be coming 
at length into his own, though he still offers room for many fruit- 
ful studies. M. Trahard brings out clearly the power and force 
in Diderot’s vivid life, the enthusiasm which ran through all that 
he did and sought to communicate itself to his contemporaries. 
Whether he dealt with philosophy, drama, painting, music, or put 
before them in living dialogue that unsurpassed Bohemian, the 
Neveu de Rameau, Diderot wrote with a peculiar combination of 
analytical science and emotion incarnate. In M. T.’s pages Diderot 
lives again before us and that is one of the greatest merits of these 
excellent chapters. Without abandoning his objectivity, M. Tra- 
hard succeeds even in rehabilitating to a degree Diderot’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to put into practice his fruitful dramatic theories. 
“Le Fils Naturel et Le Pére de Famille cessent de paraitre con- 
ventionnels, si on découvre sous leur phraséologie le cceur de 
Vécrivain” (II, 209). Moreover, was Le Pére de Famille so un- 
successful in its time? 


L’effet théatral est si puissant qu’il persiste 4 travers la tourmente 
révolutionnaire et que son emprise sur les 4mes dure jusqu’en 1811. La 
piéce, que nous jugeons dramatiquement mauvaise, est done applaudie 
pendant cinquante ans, et marque plusieurs générations (1, 198). 


No student of the eighteenth century or of Romanticism can 
afford to ignore this comprehensive and significant work. We 
must await with keen interest the publication of the forthcoming 
volume, which is to be devoted chiefly to the important subject of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, doubtless the climax of this series. 


GrorGE R. HAVENS 


Ohio State University 
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A Forgotten French Dramatist, Gabriel Gilbert (1620 ?-1680?), 
By ELeanor J. PELLET. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 
Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1931. Pp. vi+ 355. $3.00. 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, 
Vol. XIII. 


Dr. Pellet treats Gilbert’s life, his thirteen published and five 
unpublished plays, and his non-dramatic poetical works. She has 
brought together the scattered references to the dramatist’s life 
and character and shown him to have been a man of no little im- 
portance in the theatrical world and court circles. G. is revealed 
as a régulier in dramatic practice, a bel esprit, a man of culture, 
and in all probability of innate refinement. However, the evidence 
that Dr. Pellet offers for her conclusions that the “ author’s own 
ideas in regard to life are not difficult to identify ” (p. 324) is not 
convincing, since it is based, for the most part, on citations from 
the plays. Cult of honor, mastery of one’s passions, patriotism 
(pp. 325-326) were themes common to the French stage (as Dr. 
Pellet suggests) and, hence, might have been used regardless of the 
author’s personal convictions. That the dramatist’s Calvinism is 
reflected in his several diatribes against the pagan gods (pp. 134, 
325) is not tenable, since such passages, appearing before in 
Polyeucte, III, 2; 839 and V, 3; 1667-9, and by inference in 
Rotrou’s Saint Genest, III, 2; 735-8, have their ultimate source 
in speeches of early Christian martyrs as recorded in the Saints’ 
Lives, and hence are expressions of revolt against paganism not 
peculiar to any branch of Christianity. 

Through the discovery and study of many sources of plays, in- 
volving extensive research in French libraries, Dr. Pellett has been 
able to establish certain claims for Gilbert’s originality. However, 
the latter’s independence in the choice of Semiramis as “ material 
for tragedy” (p. 316) is open to question, since Muzio Manfredi 
had treated an episode in the life of the Babylonian queen in his 
Semiramide (1593) and Desfontaines may have preceded G. with 
his Véritable Sémiramis (p. 121). Although G. seems to have 
dramatized for the first time the story of Arrie, yet his choice of 
subject may have been influenced by a desire to present a wife 
faithful to her husband under circumstances similar to those of 
the numerous Panthées, the Lucréces of Du Ryer and Chevreau, 
and Rotrou’s Crisante. 

Gilbert’s influence is shown to have been greater than has 
hitherto been known, particularly on Racine’s Phédre and Britan- 
nicus. Of especial interest is the probability (p. 163) that Arrie 
is the dramatic prototype of Junie (Britannicus). Mention should 
have been made of Bidar’s Hippolyte (Lille, 1675) and Pradon’s 
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Phédre et Hippolyte (1677), for both of these plays follow G.’s 
innovation in supposing that Phédre is not married to Thésée.2 


There are some misprints, such as acfuainted for acquainted (p. 5, 1. 21), 
han for have (p. 58, n. 2), hemistitch for hemistich (p. 65, 1. 24), Hotel 
for Hétel (p. 81,1. 9, et passim), Maximilian for Mawimilien (p. 107, n. 5), 
and m’avoir for m’avoit (p. 166, n. 2). There are misprints or errors in 
some of the references to the Bibl. du th. fr., Goujet, and Somaize’s 
Dictionnaire, and misprints in all the quotations from Loret and les Con- 
tinuateurs de Loret. The following errors occur: ten years for eight years 
(p. 27, 1. 4), 1681 for 1680 (p. 27, 1. 5), corneillienne for cornélienne 
(p. 72, n. 1), Manuel de Bibliographie for Manuel du libraire (p. 134, n. 4), 
Houdard de la Motte for Marie-Anne Barbier (p. 164, 1. 18), 1857-1891 
for 1857-1878 (p. 165, n. 3), Pub. 1623 for Pub. 1626 (p. 200, n. 2), Céline 
for Célinde (p. 201, 1. 3), Hraste for Valére (p. 222, 1. 32; p. 223, 1. 4), 
1661 for first printed 1660 (p. 246, 1. 12), 1768 for 1783 (p. 342, 1. 9), 
1769 for 1677 (p. 344, 1. 41), and 1717 for 1917 (p. 346, 1. 44). There is 
no uniformity in capitalizing words in French titles, Titon du Tillet is often 
referred to as Titon de Tillet, and on the same page (33) is a repetition of 
the fact that “ Hervart, at that time Contréleur général des fiannces [sic] 
took Gilbert into his home.” The chronological table of G.’s works (pp. 
333-4) omits one title (Hro et Léandre), twice lists two titles (les Amours 
de Diane and the Ode & son Eminence), gives the date of the Théatre 
francois as 1735 instead of 1737 and that of Arrie et Petus as 1659 instead 
of 1660. There is an omission of one of the editions of the Pseauwmes 
(Paris, Varennes, 1680) in the list on pp. 309-10. 


The plays and non-dramatic works are described at length and 
there are many interesting observations on characterization, plot, 
and reflection of contemporary meurs in the plays. The book 
will arouse interest in Gilbert and create a desire for greater 
accessibility of his plays, an edition of which would be welcomed 
by students of French dramatic history. 

LAWRENCE M. RIDDLE 

University of Southern California 


Sainte-Beuve, a Literary Portrait. By W. F. Giese. Madison: 
1931. Pp. 358. University of Wisconsin Studies, Language 
and Literature. 


When Professor Giese produced his Victor Hugo it was piquant 
to find, coming in 1926 from a Wisconsin American involved in no 
personal competition with the lyric champion, an appraisal close 
to what Sainte-Beuve, in more than one sense Hugo’s rival, had 
written generations before, allegedly to vent a private spite. Mr. 
Giese was severe, some said corrosive. In any event he was writing 
acutely, in terms of definite and honest convictions about art and 


1 For Bidar, see Soleinne, no. 1467; for Pradon, see the fréres Parfaict, 
x11, 56. Dr. Pellet mentions Pradon in her Bibliography, but not in the 
chapter on Hypolite. 
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life, and his creed did suggest the standards of taste we associate 
with the great French critic of whom he now offers a literary 
portrait. 

The present book one might be tempted to prejudge, if only for 
rhetorical balance, as too indulgent. But G. is not merely eulogis- 
tic; his reservations numerous and discriminating inspire respect 
for his encomia. It might indeed seem at the start that, by any 
ordinary reading of the evidence, he overdoes the tribute to SB. the 
man. More acceptable is the later statement that SB.’s character 
lagged behind his talent. G. is very right about the genuine 
humility of SB. He is less right about a SB. spiritually timorous; 
for him SB. is too attached to the ideal of urbanity to be militant, 
and for him it is evidently weak not to have downright convictions. 
That SB.’s mind was modern and impartial seems a defect to a 
man who would apparently ally himself with Brunetiére in favor of 
le parti pris nécessaire and whose style is as vigorous as that of the 
author of the Discours de Combat. G. says that SB. “lays bare 
the arcana of his spirit with a surprising shamelessness.” For 
“ shamelessness ” I should read “ bold honesty.” Joseph de Maistre 
was equally severe about himself but lacked the courage to be 
specific; Rousseau gave chapter and verse when they were not too 
damaging; SB. is capable of a finer recklessness. 

G. objects properly to SB.’s reputation as an enemy of pedestals 
and shows, as Lasserre did, how many of SB.’s strictures are 
explicable in terms of the critic’s general philosophy of taste. Some 
of his low opinions of neighbors were related to his disinterested 
and high ambitions for them. He warned Hugo, even before the 
two had ever met, before Adéle and before his own failure as a 
poet, against being “strained, bizarre, antithetic, far-fetched, 
gigantic and puerile.” The appropriateness of the caveat, and the 
ultimate validity of a taste which meant that “ SB. felt in Balzac, 
as he did in Flaubert, a surgical and clinical cruelty that was the 
outward sign of a painful lack of spiritual elevation,” and which 
made him call Baudelaire’s poetry “the final symptom of a dis- 
eased generation,”—all this may be debatable. Q’s book is sig- 
nificant as a record of what a man who himself insists on a spiritual 
quality in literature discovers of corroboration in SB. 

G. employs the familiar vocabulary of humanism, distinguishes 
between culture and nature, prefers Plato to Freud. He offers for 
Volupté a subtitle: From Physiology to Theology, and attacks the 
“ dubious originality” of such a concept. At moments he seems to 
think there is only flux in SB. But to say that the critic is truly 
at home nowhere is overstatement and not consistent with G.’s 
main thesis. For chiefly he finds SB. “ aiming by a common disci- 
pline and a common tradition at a sound orthodoxy.” His own 
humanism is discreet and his estimates of classic and romantic 
show hospitality of understanding. 
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Certain details give pause. SB. is not nearly so severe with 
Taine’s Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise as G. suggests. It is 
not true that SB. is out of print. G.’s use of citation is in a few 
cases dangerous: we are told that SB. “long continued to dream 
of finding a terrestrial guardian such as sometimes accompanies 
us here below in the form of a friend,” but the references show SB. 
speaking of the relation of Voltaire and Vauvenargues and he is 
no wise stating explicitly that here is one of his own personal ambi- 
tions. Moreover G. omits, unwittingly, after “nous accompagne 
ici-bas ” the phrase “dans une partie du chemin,” which indeed 
interferes slightly with the aptness of the quotation, since G. is 
insisting that SB. did not keep his friends. The differences are 
almost imponderable and there is certainly no intention to manipu- 
late, yet, in Michaut’s thesis on SB., which G. does not wholly like, 
it was the accumulation of such differences in the balance which 
meant that Michaut did not always give the critic full measure,— 
one is almost tempted to say that he tinkered with the scales. G. is 
not consistent in giving references; he apparently follows a kind 
of middle course between the notelessness of Mr. Josephson’s recent 
Rousseau and the abundant specification that Professor Havens 
craved in that book. He does no doubt give the essential leads, and 
he certainly avoids the gear—he would say the litter—of scholar- 
ship. 

Horatio SMITH 

Brown University 


Frédéric Soulié, Novelist and Dramatist of the Romantic Period. 
By Harotp Marcu. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1931. Pp. viii +379. $3.00. (Yale Romanic Studies, III.) 


Soulié achieved “nearly two hundred volumes of prose fiction, 
essays, criticism, plays, and verse,” yet, as Dr. March puts it, “in 
all this great library of literary effort there is not. one work of 
permanent worth.” He counts, however, in the literary history 
of the years in which he wrote (1824-47), for he was more charac- 
teristically Louis-Philippe than such more famous rivals as Dumas, 
Hugo, and Balzac. One of the creators of the roman-feuilleton, a 
predecessor, through his Mémoires du Diable, of Eugéne Sue, he 
reveled in hypnotism, suicide, and various ingenious and melo- 
dramatic horrors, yet he made some contribution to satire, to the 
historical novel, and to the novel of manners, including study of 
the working classes. His success, though temporary, is of interest 
as showing the taste of his times. Dr. March deserves much credit 
for his clear and objective treatment of Soulié’s life and works. In 
a few cases he might have extended his investigations—showing, 
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for instance, that les Deux Cadavres derives not merely from the 
popularity of the roman noir, but from the revival of interest in 
Cromwell; profiting, also, from Dr. Rudwin’s studies in treating 
the Mémoires du Diable,i—but, in the main, Soulié’s background 
is quite sufficiently discussed. The book is well documented, is 
supplied with an ample bibliography and an adequate index, and 
includes a number of hitherto unpublished letters. It is with the 
help of monographs of this sort that a genuine history of nine- 
teenth-century literature may some day be written. 


H. CarriIncton LANCASTER 


Le Rire et la scéne frangatse. Par F&L1x Garrre. Paris: Boivin, 
1931. Pp. vii + 295. 


In this unusually suggestive and entertaining book M. Gaiffe 
sketches the chief methods used by French dramatists to excite 
laughter. He divides comic devices into those concerned primarily 
‘with gestures, words, situations, ideas, and character, then de- 
scribes the use made of one or more of them in the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, by Moliére, in the century that followed his death, 
under the Revolutionary government, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, in the more realistic period that followed, and at 
the present time. He finds that each period places its emphasis in 
a different way, that the most complete and satisfying variety of 
the comic was achieved by Moliére, and that the least satisfactory 
is that of Scribe and his group, a fact that he attributes to the 
censorship and the middle-class prejudices of the day. He is very 
optimistic about our own contemporaries, for “nous avons devant 
nous un groupe d’écrivains de valeur, soucieux de sortir de l’ordi- 
naire et d’abandonner la fabrication traditionnelle des vaudevilles 
en série.” 

The book profits from its author’s extensive knowledge of dra- 
matic literature and his ability to generalize intelligently and to 
illustrate with taste and wit. Of course, in the limited space at 
his disposal, he could not go deeply into the history of the stage 
during any of the periods studied, but one feels that he has amply 


1 Besides commenting (p. 236) upon S.’s verses in English as ludicrous, 
he might have pointed out the absurdity of his using rime riche and count- 
ing syllables in composing them, for, if figue were written fig, as it was 
probably meant to be, the lamentable lines would, from a French point of 
view, scan correctly. He might also have asked whether, when S. selected 
the name Pacheco for his Amans de Murcie, he was aware that Pacheque 
and Palomeque were once the Spanish equivalents of Montagu and Capulet, 
and, if he was, whether his work owed more than this to Spanish literature, 
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mastered his voluminous dramatic material, that he has succeeded 
in relating it to the manners of the respective societies for which 
it was composed, and that many of his observations might make 
an excellent starting-point for more detailed investigations. The 
few corrections I offer* do not diminish the general value of the 
work. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


Bibliografia del °600. By Guivo Bustico. Milan: Federazione 
Italiana Biblioteche Popolari, 1931. 


This Bibliografia del ’600 by Guido Bustico constitutes volumes 
VII and VIII of the Collezione di manuali bibliografici e guide di 
lettura published by the Federazione Italiana Biblioteche Popolari. 
According to its preface, it purports to be a rehabilitation of an 
epoch still suffering from the strictures of Gravina, Muratori, 
Crescimbeni, and Zeno, who were too close to the age and too set in 
their reactions to see the period in its proper perspective. We are 
further reminded that, in spite of political absolutism and religious 
tyranny, seventeenth-century Italy was able to produce such 
geniuses as Carlo Emanuele I, Galilei, Fra Paolo Sarpi, and 
Marino, and has given to the world the baroque style, the com- 
media dell’arte, and musical drama. 

The first of Bustico’s bibliographical divisions is entitled: Opere 
generali sul seicento; the second is a Bibliografia particolare—a 
miscellaneous group of titles covering a wide range of subjects, 
both literary and social in character, such as academies, anti- 
Marinism, art, Carlo Emanuele I, the influence of Dante, music, 
etc. The last section, a Bibliografia dei singoli autori, deals with 


1There are several misprints in proper names; read Polydor (p. 79), 
Cl. de l’Estoille (p. 82), Rayssiguier (p. 89), Metel d’Ouville (p. 100), 
Blazius (p. 195), Bissell (pp. 247, 252). It is usually not stated whether 
the date assigned to a play is that of first performance or of publication; 
neither method would justify the dates assigned to the Duc d’Ossonne (p. 
80) and to the Comédie des Académistes (p. 96). The attribution of the 
Comédie des Proverbes to Adrien de Montluce accords with tradition rather 
than with evidence. If Spanish drama was exerting any considerable influ- 
ence on French tragedy in the time of Scarron, I should like to ask what 
tragedies, other than a few by Rotrou, were so influenced (cf. p. 101). If 
one remembers Cosroés, Nicoméde, and le Malade imaginaire, one can hardly 
say that the type of the step-mother was “a peu prés complétement absent 
de notre littérature classique ” (p. 46). Finally, Apollonie, who is no other 
than the hero of Apollonius of Tyre and of a French tragi-comedy derived 
from it, should not be described as “cette jeune fille” (p. 79), though I 
admit that the joke in the lines cited would have been improved if he had 
been one. 
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the major figures of the seventeenth century from the death of 
Tasso to the rise of the Arcadia. 

Although Bustico calls his work a saggio limitato, we fail to 
understand what kind of selective process he has employed in 
including some bibliographical items while omitting others seem- 
ingly quite as important as those he mentions. Under the heading of 
Setcentismo, for example, we note a number of missing titles, such 
as P. Schettini, 1 secentismo giudicato dagli scrittori del seicento, 
Terranova di Sicilia, 1893; A. Zernitz, Il secentismo considerato 
nelle sue varie manifestazion (progr. ginn.), Trieste, 1898; G. Pre- 
dieri, “ Simbolismo e secentismo,” in Rivista abruzzese, x111, 8; P. 
Provasi, Giovan Leone Sempronj e il secentismo ad Urbino, Fano, 
1901; E. D. Japachino, J] secentismo nella lirica napoletana del 
secolo XVII, Naples, 1903; R. Renier, “ Vita secentesca italiana e 
preziosismo francese,” in Fanfulla della domenica, xxvit1, 7; A. 
Caja, Secentismo spagnuolo o italiano? Appunti critici, Avola, 
1903; A. Fabris, “ Seicento prezioso,” in Il Marzocco, x1, 11; R. 
Pollak, “ Uwagi o seicentyzmie,” in Przeglad Wspdtczesni, no. 43, 
1925. G. Scopa’s Osservazioni critiche sull’ origine del secentismo 
(Naples, 1907) is lacking, although an earlier work on secentismo 
by the same author is listed. lL. Zuccaro’s essay, Marinismo etc., 
logically belongs here, but is cited only in the first division; it is 
but one of many cases of carelessness in making cross-references 
that are to be found in the book. Equally illogical is the appear- 
ance under a separate heading of studies on Preciosity, whereas 
Gongorism, very inadequately represented by the single citation of 
Thomas, Gongora et le Gongorisme ..., and English affectation, 
represented only by Praz, Secentismo e Marinismo ... , are 
grouped under Secentismo. 

Perhaps the most curious mistake in the work is in the title 
C. B. Bourland, “ L’Espagne en Italie,” in Revue Hispanique, IX, 
29-32. Not Miss Bourland but Hugues Vaganay is the actual 
author of the article, and it appeared not in one, but in five in- 
stalments in vols. IX, X, XI, XII, and Xx1I. Moreover, the first 
instalment does not appear on pp. 29-32, but on pp. 489-511. 
Bustico unwittingly drew his misinformation from D’Ancona and 
Bacci, who sin twice in this connection—in ch. V., notes, p. 109 of 
their Prospetto storico della letteratura italiana, Florence, 1912, 
and in the bibliographical supplement appendixed to vol. VI (4th 
ed.) of their Manuale della letteratura italiana, Florence, 1919, p. 
509. The title of a study by M. Praz appears oddly disguised as 
Secentismo e marinismo in Inghilterra: Thom Domec Richard 
Craslaw. ... The correct proper names are, of course, John 
Donne and Richard Crashaw. Belloni’s J] Seicento, Milan, 1929, 
p. 600, is probably the source of this error. The following mis- 
prints have also been noted: Posca for Pasca (p. 27) ; Mazzini for 
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Mazzoni (42); G. B. Guarin’s Pastor Fido. In Deutschland for 
G. B. Guarini’s Pastor Fido in Deutschland (45) ; Fracescani for 
Fracascani (55); secolo XIV for secolo XVII (61); Ferrero for 
Perrero (62). 

The manual is useful, and, therefore, welcome in its offering easy 
access to many bibliographical data of the Italian seventeenth cen- 
tury, but it obviously needs generous supplementation on many 
topics. 


JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 
Northwestern University 


Das Ordensdrama. Herausgegeben von Dr. WILLI FLEMMING. 
Deutsche Literatur. Sammlung literarischer Kunst- und Kul- 
turdenkmiler in Entwicklungsreihen, etc., von Dr. Heinz 
Kindermann. Reihe Barock; Barockdrama, 5 Bande, Band 
2; Leipzig: Philipp Reclam, 1930. 


Although Flemming’s latest volume Das Ordensdrama offers an 
appreciable quantity of hitherto inaccessible material, yet it can- 
not be called a success. As to number and quality, the editor’s 
selection is comprehensive and representative. However, I do not 
consider myself competent to make a definite statement, since I am 
ignorant of the full range of material available in the libraries of 
Europe. The book has one feature which deserves unqualified 
praise: it is the historical introduction. It offers a clear survey 
of the educational and aesthetical efforts made by the Society of 
Jesus towards a fortification of the powerful position which the 
Catholic Church had obtained through successfully repelling the 
onslaught of youthful Protestantism. Flemming also charac- 
terizes very well the entirely different tendency governing the 
dramatic activities of the Order of St. Benedict. The exterior form 
of both types of Ordensdrama is very much alike, the continuity 
being effected by epical rather than dramatic means. The sta- 
tionary pageant character of the Baroque drama with its forceful 
appeal to the acoustic and optic senses becomes evident in either 
kind; yet the Demetrius of Rettenbacher, a Benedictine monk, is 
more truly dramatic than the entire production of the Jesuits; 
provided, of course, that the Jesuit plays not published by Flem- 
ming are fundamentally similar to those selected for this volume. 

What makes the present volume practically worthless, is the 
incredible lack of accuracy prevailing throughout the book. Rarely 
have I seen a more careless piece of editing. Whoever read those 
proofs did one of the poorest jobs of his life. It is inconceivable 
how it could happen that in a volume of this importance the notes 
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on one of the plays—Biedermann-Meichel’s Cenodorus—contain 
fourteen errors, eight of which are incorrect page references. The 
entire list is only three pages long (pp. 365-367), and it did not 
require more than thirty minutes to check all the references. By 
giving a little more time to his efforts, the editor could have saved 
this volume from being the failure which it is. Here are the errors 
with corrections added in brackets: 

54, 29 (54, 34); 55, 20 (55, 22); 62, 23 (62, 20); 66, 6 
(Gerichtsdiener) ; 75, 15 (either ich zauf or zaufen); 81, 6 ff. 
(83, 6 ff.) ; 83, 11 (83, 1) ; 120, 13 (120, 12) ; 123, 25 (Khriimpel) ; 
123, 30 (kiirreten) ; 132, 26 (132, 36) ; 136, 9 (136, 10) ; 148, 24 
(verbschaidet) ; 174, 28 (glirnig). 

On line 6 of the bibliographic passage on Avancini (p. 367) the 
page reference should read 297, 25 instead of 294, 25. On p. 367 
the note referring to 175, 5 reads Provision whereas the text has 
Provison. Some of the errors in the Latin are obviously typo- 
graphical ; a few, though, seem to indicate an insufficient knowledge 
of the language. Baeti (146, 3) should read beati; sevire (260, 
17): servire; Lavarum (14, 5): Larvarum. These are mere mis- 
prints. P. 18, fourth line from the bottom, should read Iuventius, 
De ratione discendi et docendi instead of Inventius and discandt. 
Consuetudinem (9, 16) must read consuetudinum as depending on 
in detestationem (like the preceding malorum morum; malorum 
and pravorum being nouns, not adjectives). Telam (a web) opere 
phrygio elaboratum porrigit (369, note 94) is wrong; it should be 
elaboratam. 29%, 26 makes sense only if we read fidus for Flem- 
ming’s sidus which, after serus, is grammatically impossible ; serum 
ut sidus would be out of the question for metrical reasons. . . 
nullae tuo Stat arae honori is likewise impossible; it should read 
stant for stat (297%, 34). These are just a few samples, since it is 
not the reviewer’s business to present a complete list of errata for 
a deficient edition. 

It is not the editor alone who is to blame for the shortcomings 
of the present volume. The publisher is also falling short of the 
expectations aroused by the initial announcement of that series. 
Although I am fully appreciative of the tremendous difficulties 
under which Germany in general and the German publishing busi- 
ness in particular are labpring during this economic world crisis, 
yet I believe that it would have been better to postpone the publica- 
tion of this volume to a later date than to grow panicky in the 
midst of the process and, consequently, to turn out a piece of 
unfinished work. What I mean, is best illustrated by two notes 
on pages 367 and 369. The one is an apology for not having 
reproduced nine copper engravings contained in the original edi- 
tion of Avancini’s T’ragediae. For a complete understanding of the 
stage conditions of the period, those illustrations would have been 
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a priceless help; I do not see any excuse for having omitted them 
in a series of this sort. The other apologizes for having cancelled 
the notes on Rettenbacher’s Demetrius and Avancini’s Pietas 
Victriz. Considering, however, the inaccuracy of the commentary 
on Cenodoxus, the absence of those notes may not be so much of a 
loss after all. 


Aveust C. Mawr. 
Ohio State University 


Gotisch handbook, by A. G. van HAMEL, Tweede druk. Haarlem: 
H. D. Tjenk Willink & Zoon N/V., 1931. (Oudgermaansche 
handboeken onder redactie van J. van Dam—A. G. van Hamel 
—J. M. Kapteyn—J. de Vries. Derde deel: Gotisch hand- 
boek.) 


The first edition of this book (1923) received favorable notice 
from Meillet and Jellinek as a practical manual by a competent 
scholar. The present reviewer has no reason to dissent from this 
opinion. Indeed the work should have a place on the shelves of 
any scholar interested in Gothic. The book is modestly designated 
as a second imprint: it has however been increased from 258 pages 
to 283 pages, which increase is only slightly due to more liberal 
spacing by the printer. Jellinek’s suggestions (Anzeiger fiir 
deutsches Altertum 43, 1923) have been incorporated and through- 
out the author has made alterations in the light of later research 
or through changed convictions. The space here available does 
not permit of a discussion of these. It might be mentioned that the 
author has not retracted his opinion in reference to Sievers’ ‘ In- 
tonationstheorie’ as far as they concern the Gothic. He thus 
deprives himself of the pleasure of reading the Sermon on the 
Mount as poetry of the type of the ‘ sagverse.? The opinion held 
about these may even be of influence on judging the syntax and 
therefore of interest to the grammarian. The reviewer also follows 
Sievers and Streitberg against van Hamel in reading the b, d, g as 
voiced explosives in the pronunciation of Ulfilas no matter what 
pronunciation may have prevailed at other periods. 


New York University 


FREDERICK H. WILKENS 


Die alemannischen Mundarten (Abriss der Lautverhaltnisse). Von 
Lzo Jutz. Halle (Saale): Niemeyer, 1931. Pp. xi, 289. 
Since Winteler produced the first really scientific dialect study 


in his Kerenzer Mundart, 1876, the investigation of dialects has 
not come to a standstill again in Switzerland, and the series of 


i 
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dialect investigations, Beitrige zur schweizerdeutschen Grammatik, 
1910 ff., published under the direction of Professor Albert Bach- 
mann of Ziirich, may safely be regarded as the climax of work in 
German dialects for the period in question. Professor Karl Boh- 
nenberger of Tiibingen devoted his attention chiefly to the Suabian 
dialects and in his Mundarten Wiirttembergs, 1928, furnished a 
small but authoritative manual of his special field. Numerous 
dissertations, pamphlets, and magazine articles contributed their 
share in increasing our knowledge of the Alemannic dialects. The 
more investigations increased the more difficult it became for the 
philologist not specially interested in dialects to follow and digest 
the copious offering. Even eminent specialists in the older stages 
of the language had to confess their ignorance in the field of dialect 
research. 

Under these circumstances many students, like the reviewer, will 
open with intense interest Dr. Jutz’s book, offering a general pres- 
entation of the phonology of the Alemannic dialects. They will not 
find themselves disappointed if they apply reasonable standards. 
In the introduction the author stresses the difficulties he encoun- 
tered in the gathering of the scattered material, in the necessity of 
unifying the varying, at times unnecessarily complex, systems of 
phonetic transscription. He regrets the lacunae due to lack of 
information, not to mention the necessity of keeping the book 
within reasonable limits, thus compelling omissions of phenomena 
of a more or less local character. In the body of the work he pro- 
ceeds to delimit the Alemannic dialects against the Romance 
dialects of the south and west, a relatively easy task, next against 
the Bavarian dialects to the east and the Franconian dialect to the 
north, a more difficult and somewhat arbitrary proceeding owing 
to the difficulty of deciding what criteria are to be employed to 
determine the boundaries. A map appended to the book makes it 
easy to follow the principal dialect lines of the boundary and the 
interior of the Alemannic territory. The history of the settlement 
of the country by the Alemannic tribes receives attention and the 
subdivisions are discussed, the South Alemannic showing initial 
kyr (xr), kyl (xl), kyn (yn) against North Alemannic kr, kl, kn, 
the latter dialect being divided again into Low Alemannic (with 
i, i) and into Suabian (showing the development i> ei, i> ou). 
There is a bibliography of the more important works. The arrange- 
ment of the remaining pages follows the well established method of 
the phonology of dialects and languages in general. It is to be 
noted that as a rule the author does not state from what sources he 
derives his information. Those acquainted with dialect literature 
and having access to it can in many cases supply the desired infor- 
mation without difficulty owing to the transparent arrangement of 
phonological investigations. In closing his remarks the reviewer 
would like to emphasize the serviceableness of this excellent book 
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for the purpose of bringing together the language of the Old High 
German and Middle High German literary monuments with the 
dialects of today. 
FREDERICK H. WILKENS 
New York University 


Studien zu den lateinischen und deutschsprachlichen Totentanz- 
texten des 18. bis 18. Jahrhunderts. Von ELLEN BREEDE. 
Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyers Verlag, 1931. Pp. 179. 


The Dance of Death, a subject that might perhaps have slight 
appeal to the modern taste, is still an outstanding object of interest 
in the magnificent woodcuts designed by Holbein. This among 
other considerations explains why the preponderance of interest 
centres on the pictorial side of the subject. The author has selected 
for treatment the literary aspect, which is relatively neglected, 
especially the relation of the various versions with the cultural life 
of the times. She treats the subject in three chapters and an 
introduction: Introduction, Die Todesauffassung in der Antike und 
im deutschen Mittelalter, p. 1ff; Chapter I, Lateinische Toten- 
tanze des Mittelalters, p. 17 ff; Chapter II, Oberdeutsche Toten- 
tanzterte des 15. und 17. Jahrhunderts, p. 33 ff; Chapter IIT, 
Humanistische und Meistersingerische Totentanztexte, p. 106 ff; 
Chapter IV, Die niederdeutschen Totentanzterte, p. 133 ff; 
Schluss, Pp. 170-173. The reviewer is under the impression that 
the author is somewhat lacking in the gift of clear exposition, 
which is particularly called for where pictures, texts accompanying 
the pictures, manuscripts, printed texts, and reconstructed arche- 
types play a part. At times the reviewer did not feel clear as to 
what was referred to and repeated reading did not bring clear- 
ness. He seems to detect here a lack of well defined principle, 
whether this book should give a readable presentation of the 
subject, with of course a reasonable latitude to incorporate the 
results of the author’s own research, or whether research is to 
predominate. The designation Studien however disarms objections 
as it covers every possible form of presentation. Perhaps it is a 
little unfair to mention, while in a censorious mood, that in the 
Iiteraturverzeichnis, p. 176, and on p. 68 the name of Max Rieger, 
a name well known to the older generation of scholars, is given 
correctly, while on p. 68, note 1, it appears as Max Riedel. What- 
ever faults one may find the fact cannot be denied that the work is 
written with a certain degree of fluency, that the interest of the 
author never flags, and that she contributes largely of her own in 
the comparison of the various versions and emphasis of the cultural 
background. It may reasonably be supposed that her presentation 
of the subject will for a long time remain more or less authoritative. 


New York University FREDERICK H. WILKENS 


— 
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English Literary Periodicals. By WattER GraHam. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1930. Pp. 424. $7.50. 


Professor Graham, of the University of Illinois, well known for 
a small book and a group of articles which effectively cleared 
ground here and there in the field of the English literary periodical, 
especially in the eighteenth century, has now given us a substantial 
general account of such periodicals from their beginning to the 
present. 

His problem was far from simple. The number of periodicals 
requiring mention ran to five or six hundred; no library had them 
all, and few American collections of them were better than medio- 
cre, there was no single preceding book that even covered the 

round; special works, though numerous, left large gaps. It was 
also difficult to deal with the very recent periodicals, which lay too 
near for an assured critical view; difficult to handle the numerous, 
and usually unimportant, provincial periodicals; difficult to give 
an adequate treatment of “origins” without poaching on space 
required for more meritorious later works. 

To have succeeded, despite these and many other complexities, 
in writing a really useful and creditable pioneer work, is an achieve- 
ment which entitles Professor Graham to the thanks, not only of 
scholars in this field, but also of the larger body of those who desire 
information on various special topics which, for that part of their 
territory which lies in Professor Graham’s province, have hitherto 
been almost impossible to investigate. 

In such an extended treatment of a little studied field there are 
naturally some statements which require modification. Records of 
Love, 1710, is inaccurately described (page 146): it contains some 
verse and the stories are not “ usually in three installments.” That 
Thomas Baker conducted the Female Tatler is an assertion (page 
87) requiring reconsideration in view of Dr. Paul B. Anderson’s 
recent discovery of strong reasons for believing that “ Mrs. Cracken- 
thorpe ” was Mrs. Manley. It would be better to say (page 94) 
that Ned Freeman, in the Lay Monk, is the Will Honeycomb 
rather than the Mr. Spectator of his group. And the suggestion 
(page 381) that Eustace Budgell assisted Hill in the Inspector 
(1751-1753) is impossible, since Budgell died in 173%. Possibly 
there is some confusion here with what is said on page 111 about 
the Prompter (1734-36). But Professor Graham has very wisely 
observed in his Foreword that such errors as these are bound to 
occur and that it is to be hoped that further research all along the 
line will soon advance knowledge beyond its present point. 

Material on special topics can hardly be brought out to full 
advantage in such a book as this; but see the footnotes on Ossianic 
poems and Wertheriana on page 220, and on page 218 the impor- 
tant remark about the New Review (1782) which Professor Gra- 
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ham thinks “ most valuable for its early recognition of the merits 
of German literature.” Unfortunately, however, the index of the 
book contains nothing, so far as we can find, which calls attention 
to these remarks. Similarly, the very interesting and important 
statement (pages 218-219) that Gilbert Stuart’s English Review 
(1783) “may be distinguished as the first to include American 
books regularly ” would seem to call for some entry in the index 
directing a reader to that passage. 

The present reviewer feels that the book should either have 
ended at about 1830 or have dealt more fully with the periodicals 
after that date. He feels that a book which gives twenty pages to 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, ten to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and fifteen to the Edinburgh and Quarterly, should have 
spared for the London Times Literary Supplement far more than 
three-quarters of a page. Perhaps the ideal would have been a 
work in two volumes: the first not much different from the earlier 
part of the present work, though somewhat fuller, and more gener- 
ous in its treatment of certain topics, such as the freedom of the 
press, which Professor Graham has had to slight; the second, while 
frankly recognizing the difficulty of speaking the final word now 
about the more recent periodicals, could nevertheless differentiate 
them as well as possible and indicate, not too briefly, the essential 
facts about their attitude, editors, contents, contributors, and so 
forth. As it is, the work, useful though it is, hardly answers all 
the questions that we have a right to ask of it or achieves the even, 
unified effect that the author must have desired. 

Hitherto even our best scholars in the eighteenth century have 
usually known their books far better than their periodicals; and 
most treatments of prose fiction, literary criticism, poetry, and 
drama have accordingly lacked certain essential chapters. There 
are reasons for hoping that the next ten years may see improve- 
ment in this unsatisfactory condition. In that case, thanks will be 
due—among others—to bibliographers like Crane and Kaye, amd to 
Graham for his pioneer work on the historical and critical side. 


Harvard University C. N. GrEENOUGH 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Vol. 
XI, 1930. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation by Mary S. SERJEANTSON, assisted by L. N. Brovucu- 
TON. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1931. ‘1s. 6d. 


Undoubtedly the first thing that will strike the reader familiar 
with this excellent bibliography will be the improved form in which 
it is now published. When it first appeared eleven years ago as a 
thin pamphlet, paper covers were natural and appropriate. But 
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when it grew to the proportions of a book of more than 200 pages 
many users felt the need for a more substantial binding. The 
society’s experiments with stiff paper proved this to be inadequate 
and now the volume is put out in inexpensive but sufficient cloth 
covers that will undoubtedly add greatly to its life. The internal 
arrangement has undergone only one important modification from 
that of former years. This is the addition of a new section headed 
Topography and Genealogy. This, as explained in the preface, 
“will include local and family histories, and the like, and is sub- 
divided into (a) Miscellaneous, (6) Counties, arranged alpha- 
betically.” Such a section, if adequately compiled, will add con- 

siderably to the labors of the editors, necessitating the examination 
| of a large number of local historical and antiquarian societies. But 

it is all the more valuable to American subscribers since the publi- 
cations of many of these societies are found here only in the larger 
centers and are sometimes slow in being received and catalogued. 
It is to be hoped that the editors will consider it within their 
province to include notices of all parish registers that are published 
in the course of the year. 

As usual, the work of compilation has been thoroughly and care- 
fully done. The reviewer has tested the present volume by a con- 
siderable number of references which he had by him and has found 
few omissions and only one error. Of the four omissions noted, 
only one should perhaps have been included, since it was omitted 
from the previous issue (J. Petrovié, “ Byron and the Jugoslavs.” 
Slavonic Review, VIII, 144-155). In item 1624 the reference to 
G. Wilson Knight’s article should be to the Hibbert Journal rather 
than to the Archaeological Journal, an error due to the confusion 
of abbreviations. We congratulate Miss Serjeantson for maintain- 
ing the high standard of her predecessors and of her own previous 
volumes. 


C. 
University of Pennsylvania 


, 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Modern Language Notes extends its cordial greetings to the 
Hispanic Review, a quarterly journal devoted to research in His- 
panic languages and literatures, that will make its first appearance 
on January 1, 1933. Under the editorship of J. P. W. Crawford 
there can be no doubt as to the high standard of scholarship that 
will be maintained. Dr. Crawford will be assisted by M. Romera- 
Navarro and 0. H. Green. The associate editors are M. A. 
Buchanan, A. Coester, J. D. M. Ford, J. E. Gillet, H. C. Heaton, 
H. Keniston, R. Schevill, A. G. Solalinde, F. C. Tarr, and C. P. 
Wagner. To the first issue H. R. Lang will contribute “ The Text 
of a Poem by King Denis of Portugal ”; R. Schevill, “ The Educa- 
tion and Culture of Cervantes”; W. Meyer-Liibke, an etymological 
note relating to toca; A. Cortés, biographical documents on Miguel 
de Carvajal, author of the Tragedia Josefina; the late Karl Pietsch, 
an article on some peculiarities of the Spanish expression of con- 
cessive ideas; A. F. G. Bell, an article on a Portuguese mystic, 
Frei Thomé de Jesus; J. R. Spell, an article on the theatre in 
Mexico City, 1805-6; A. H. Krappe, “The ‘Tuti-Nameh’ in 
Spanish Folk-Lore.” Reviews will be contributed by Schevill, 
Buchanan, and G. W. Umphrey. The journal will be published 
by the University Press of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
business manager is E. B. Williams, College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania. The subscription price is $4.00. 

THE EDITORS 


Les Citations frangaises, par Othon Guerlac. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1931. Pp. 441. Fr. 40. Professor Guerlac- has written a 
French Bartlett, listing familiar quotations from a multitude of 
authors. His list begins with the Roland and ends with Rostand 
and Péguy. He also gives maxims that cannot be attached to any 
particular author, as well as many that come from the Bible or 
other foreign sources. He has sought to collect not so much what 
might be cited as what has actually been cited. The phrases are 
arranged, in the main, chronologically, and the difficulty of locat- 
ing those whose authors are unknown to the reader is obviated by 
an index of key-words. The work is carefully done, represents an 
immense amount of labor, and should interest all who seek the 
authors of well-known phrases, who wish to cite them exactly, or 
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who have a general interest in maxims. A few suggestions are 
offered for the author’s consideration: 


P. 29. Jusqu’au feu . . . exclusivement should be attributed to Rabelais 
rather than to Montaigne, who must have been imitating the former when 
he employed it. P.29. The anecdote about La Rochefoucauld’s parodying 
Du Ryer seems to have been first told by Voltaire, who might have been 
cited in place of Sainte-Beuve. P.33. Les gens que vous tuez ... must 
have been a popular saying before Corneille adopted it, for it is found, in 
only a slightly different form, in la Comédie des Proverbes, 111, 3. P. 65. Auger 
pointed out that Qui veut noyer son chien ... was used, before Moliére, 
by Guérin de Bouscal; the form employed by both of them may well have 
been older than either. P.67. Reprendre mon bien, or its equivalent, is not 
only, as M. G. notes, in Guérin, but in the Astrée, Part V, Bk. IV (ed. of 
1630), L’Estoile’s Belle Esclave, Iv, 1, and Claveret’s Ecuyer, Iv, 6. 


H. C. L. 


Moliére and Terence, a Study in Moliére’s Realism. By Kath- 
erine E. Wheatley. Austin: University of Texas, 1931. Pp. 124. 
(University of Texas Bulletin.) That Moliére admired and 
imitated Terence was known in the seventeenth century, as Dr. 
Wheatley points out, but she believes that the tendency of recent 
scholarship has been to minimize the importance of the Roman 
dramatist’s influence. She has accordingly reopened the ques- 
tion, examining in great detail Scapin, l’Ecole des Maris, and 
la Critique de Ecole des Femmes. There is nothing in her con- 
sideration of Scapin, long recognized as deriving from the Phormio, 
to which other students of Moliére will object, but they may con- 
tinue to believe with M. Martinenche that Mendoza was the chief 
inspiration for the Hcole des Maris, though they will doubtless 
allow Terence more credit in this connection than it has recently 
been their fashion to do. They may agree, too, that Terence’s 
commentator, Donatus, or one of the latter’s imitators may have 
been, to a certain extent, in Moliére’s mind while he was composing 
his apology for comedy in the Critique, but they will not accept 
Dr. W.’s conclusion (p. 117) that it is probable that M.’s “ con- 
ception of comedy as a realistic genre and of comic character 
derives from the practice of Terence as analyzed and propounded 
by Donatus.” For Terence was, after all, only a “halved-Men- 
ander,” which makes him, I think, much less than half Moliére. 
To believe that this practical author, actor, and manager learned 
a lesson of this nature from so academic a source as Terence seems 
quite contrary to the probabilities in the case. Moliére’s first 
school was life; his second, the dramas of his contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors, which were acted by himself or his rivals. 
Les Visionnaires, for instance, is closer to his main ideas of comedy 
than is the work of Terence, while the play in which he imitated 
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the Roman most closely is a comedy, not of character, but of 
intrigue. While scholars will appreciate Dr. W.’s careful presenta- 
tion of her material, they will refuse to follow her in locking 
Moliére up in a study with Terence and Donatus. 

H. C. L. 


Dominant Ideas in the Works of Guy De Maupassant. By Roy 
Atan Cox. University of Colorado Studies, Vol. 19, No. 2. The 
sophomoric style and mechanical arrangement of this monograph 
would be more regrettable if it brought any essential contribution 
to Maupassant criticism, but this it does not do. It is a catalogue 
of the attitudes toward life expressed by Maupassant’s characters 
and occasionally by himself, but the predominant idea of his work 
is left untouched. For he wrote, not to exude his materialistic 
pessimism, but to create art. Topical, usually brief, quotations are 
grouped under the rubrics: Conceptions of Man and Human Life, 
Of Society, Of God and the Universe, Subjectivism. When we have 
read them and labored through the commentary, we have only an 
impression of monotony. Without the dramatic setting, the philo- 
sophical inadequacy of these diatribes becomes painfully obvious. 
Now Maupassant never laid claim to metaphysical profundity, but, 
in spite of everything, he did find the world fascinating even as a 
butt of his satire. Mr. Cox’s purpose seems to be to prove once 
more that he is less objective than some critics have supposed. 
The novelist’s unqualified approval of Zola’s definition of art, life 
seen through a temperament, suffices to settle that question, and 
a single phrase quoted from Jules Lemaitre tells us more of Mau- 
passant than the rest of these four score pages: “un primitif qui 
avait regu de la nature le don de l’expression.” 


BENJ. M. WOODBRIDGE 
Reed College 
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[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 

Anderson, Andrew Runni. — Alexander’s 
Gate, Gog, and Magog, and the Inclosed 
Nations. Cambridge: The Mediaeval Acad. 
of Am., 1932. Pp. viii+ 117. $3.00. 

Audra, E.—L’Influence francaise dans 
Yeuvre de Pope. Paris: Champion, 1931. 
Pp. 650. 

—Les Traductions francaises de Pope 
(1717-1825) : Etude de bibliographie. Paris: 
Champion, 1931. Pp. xviii + 138. 

Bastian, George C. and Case, Leland D.— 
Editing the Day’s News, an Introduction to 
Newspaper Copyreading, Headline Writing, 
Illustration, Makeup, and General News- 
paper Methods. With a Foreword by H. 
F. Harrington. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 
Pp. xiv + 309. $2.50. 

Boswell, Eleanore.—The Restoration Court 
Stage (1660-1702) with a Production of 
Calisto. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1932. Pp. xviii +370. $4.50. 

Brightfield, M. F.—The Issue in Literary 
Criticism. Berkeley: Univ. of California 
Press, 1932. Pp. xiv-+ 316. Pp. $4.00. 


Brinkley, Roberta Florence. — Arthurian 
Legend in the Seventeenth Century. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. 
xii + 228. $2.00. (Johns Hopkins Mono- 
graphs in Literary History, III.) 

Brockington, A. A.— Browning and the 
Twentieth Century: A Study of Robert 
Browning’s Influence and Reputation. (Univ. 
of London thesis.) Oaford: University 
Press, 1932. Pp. x + 304. $4.00. 

Campbell, 0. J., Pyre, J. F. A. and 
Weaver, B. (eds.).— Poetry and Criticism 
of the Romantic Movement. New York: 
Crofts, 1932. Pp. xii+ 850. $3.50. 

Christmas Carols, printed in the Sixteenth 
Century, including Kele’s Christmas Carolles, 
reproduced in facsimile. Ed. E. B. Reed. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1932. 
Pp. Ixiv + 104. $4.00. (Huntington Library 
Publications. ) 

Craigie, Wm. A. (ed.).—A Dictionary of 
the Older Scottish Tongue from the Twelfth 
Century to the End of the Seventeenth. 
Part II. Assembling-—Berising. Chicago: 
Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. 121-240. $5.00. 

Elson, John James (ed.).—The Wits or, 
Sport upon Sport. Ithaca: Cornell Univ. 
Press, 1932. Pp. xiv+ 440. $4.50. 


Férster, Max.— Die Vercelli-Homilien, I 
Hilfte. Hamburg: Henri Grand, 1932. Pp 
viii + 160. 
prosa, XII.) 
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Gerould, Gordon Hall.—The Ballad of 
Tradition. Owford: Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. 
viii + 312. $3.25. 

Gignilliat, George Warren, Jr. — The 
Author of Sandford and Merton, A Life of 
Thomas Day, Esq. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. x+ 364. $3.25. 
(Columbia Univ. Studies in English and 
Compar. Lit.) 

Greenlaw, Edwin.—Studies in Spenser’s 
Historical Allegory. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. x + 220. $2.00. 
(Johns Hopkins Monographs in Literary 
History, II.) 

Heuer, Hermann.— Studien zur syntak- 
lischen und stitistischen Funktion des Ad- 
verbs bei Chaucer und in Rosenroman. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1932. Pp. viii + 168. 
M. 7.50. (Anglistische Forschungen, 75.) 


Hoops, Johannes.—Beowulfstudien. Hei- 
delberg: Winter, 1932. Pp. viii+ 140. M. 
7.50. (Anglistische Forschungen, 74.) 


Jones, Daniel.— An Outline of English 


Phonetics. Third edition (rewritten). New 
York: Dutton, 1932. Pp. x + 326 + ii. 
$2.50. 


Jonson, Ben.—Cynthia’s Revels; Poet- 
aster; Sejanus; Eastward Ho. Ozford: 
Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. xvi+ 620. (Ben 
Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and P. Simpson, 
vol. IV.) 

Keats, John.— Poems, with Selections 
from his Letters and from Criticism. Edited 
by C. W. Thomas. New York: Long and 
Smith, 1932. Pp. x + 246. 

Leeds Studies in English and Kindred 
Languages, I. Kendal: T. Wilson and Son, 
1932. Pp. 56. 5s. 


Otway, Thomas.—The Works of, Plays, 
Poems, and Love-Letters. Edited by J. C. 
Ghosh. Oaford: Univ. Press, 1932. 2 vols. 
Pp. xii + 520 + 542. 

Perry, Bliss—Emerson Today. Prince- 
ton: Univ. Press, 1931. Pp. vii +141. 
$2.00. 

Ralli, Augustus.— A History of Shake- 
spearian Criticism. London and New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1932. 2 vols. Pp. x + 
566 + vi + 582. $12.00. 

Renzulli, Michele-—La Poesia di Shelley. 
Rome: Campitelli, 1932. Pp. iv + 450. L. 20. 


Shelley, P. B.—The Best of Shelley Edited 
by N. I. White. New York: Nelson, 1932. 
Pp. xlvi + 532. (Nelson’s English Series.) 

Sickels, Eleanor M.—The Gloomy Egoist: 
Moods and Themes of Melancholy from Gray 
to Keats. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1932.. Pp. x +456. $4.75. 

Smith, C. P.—Pattern and Variation in 
Poetry. New York: Scribners, 1932. Pp. 
xvi + 408. $4.50. 
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Tucker, S. M. (ed.).— Modern Plays. 
New York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. viii + 
300. $1.50. 

Wither, George.—The History of Pestilence 
(1625). Edited with an introduction and 
notes by J. Milton French. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. xxxviii + 
114. $2.50. 


Wordsworth, W. — Extracts from The 
Prelude, with Other Poems. Ed. G. Mallaby. 
Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. xxiv + 
140. $1.25. 


GERMAN 


Alewyn, Richard—Johann Beer. Studien 
zum Roman des 17. Jhs. Leipzig: Mayer 
& Miiller, 1932. ix, 274 pp. M. 8. 


Ammon, Hermann.— Dimon Faust wie 
Goethe ihn schuf. Berlin: Ferd. Diimmler, 
1932. 344 pp. M. 5.85. 


Aufsatze (6) zum Goethejahr 1932. Prag: 
Deutscher Kulturverband [1932]. 32 pp. 
Ké 4, 

Bahlow, Hans.—Mecklenburgisches Namen- 
biichlein. Ein Fiihrer durch Mecklenburgs 
Familiennamen. Rostock: Hinstorff, 1932. 
32 pp. M. 1.60. 

Bartels, Adolf. — Goethe der Deutsche. 
Frankfurt a. M.: Diesterweg, 1932. 192 pp. 
M. 3. 

Beissenhirtz, Walter. — Theodor Storms 
Theorie der reinen Lyrik, ihre Forderungen, 
ihr Sinn und ihre geschichtliche Bedeutung. 
Diss. Marburg: Kohler, 1932. 85 pp. 


Bick, Ignatz. — Das Erziehungsproblem 
im modernen Roman seit dem Naturalismus. 
Diss. Frankfurt. Gelnhausen: Kalbfleisch, 
1931. 128 pp. 

Bolte, Johannes.— Das Spiegelbuch. Ein 
illustrirtes Erbauungsbuch d. 15. Jh. in 
dramat. Form. [Aus Sitzungsber. d. Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl]. 1932, 8]. Ber- 
lin: de Gruyter, 1932. 44 pp. 4°. M. 4.05. 


Bohnenblust, Gottfried. — Goethe und die 
Schweiz. [Die Schweiz im deutschen Geistes- 
leben, 72/73]. Frauenfeld: Huber [1932]. 
264 pp. M. 4. 

Brandl, Benedikt. — Stift Tepler Goethe- 
Festschrift 1932. Marienbad: Hanika [1932]. 
56 pp. 80 Pf. 

Bulling, Karl—Goethe als Erneuerer und 
Benutzer der jenaischen Bibliotheken. Ge- 
denkgabe d. Univ. Bibl. Jena zu Goethes 
100. Todestag [Claves Jenenses, H.2]. Jena: 
Frommann, 1932. xi, 67 pp. 14 plates. 
M. 3.85. 

Burdach, Konrad.—Der Dichter des Acker- 
mann aus Béhmen u. s. Zeit. 2. Hialfte. 
[Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation. Bd. 3, 
Tl. 2, 2]. Berlin: Weidmann, 1932. x, 
263-533 pp. M. 21.50. 


Burkhard, Arthur. — Conrad Ferdinand 


Meyer The Style and the Man. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press. ix, 225 pp. 
$2.50. 

Cassirer, Ernst.—Goethe und die geschicht- 
liche Welt. 3 Aufsiitze. Berlin: B. Cassirer, 
1932. 148 pp. M. 2.50. 

Curtius, Ludwig.—Goethe als Erscheinung, 
Ansprache bei d. Goethefeier der Deutschen 
in Rom am 21. Mirz 1932.... Regenberg: 
1932. 21 pp. M. 1.50. 


Cysarz, Herbert.— Goethe und das ge- 
schichtliche Weltbild. (Festdruck der Deut- 
schen Univ. u.d. Deutschen Ges. d. Wiss. u. 
Kiinste in Prag). Leipzig: Rohrer, 1932, 
60 pp. 4°. M. 3. 

Daur, Albert—Goethe. Bilder des Lebens. 
Rede zum Gedenktag. Heidelberg: Weiss, 
1932. 14 pp. 90 Pf. 


Dietrich, Alfred. — Goethe im Egerlande 
unter Beriicksichtigung des einschliigigen 
Schrifttums neudargestellt. [Verdéffentl. d. 
Vereines “Unser Egerland”]. Eger: Helm, 
[1932]. 24 pp. Ké. 6. 

Doneldey, Arnoldus.—Das Bremer mittel- 
niederdeutsche Arzneibuch des Arnoldus 
Doneldey mit Einl. u. Glossar hrsg. von 
Ernst Windler [Niederdeutsche Denkmiler, 
hrsg. vom Verein fiir niederdeutsche Sprach- 
forschung, Bd. 7]. Neumiinster: K. Wach- 
holtz, 1932. xv, 84 pp. 


Drost, Willi—Goethe als Zeichner. Ein 
Beitrag zum Bilde seiner Persénlichkeit. 
Mit 34 Abb. Potsdam: Athenaion [1932]. 
68 pp. M. 1.80. 

Eberl, Hans.—Wilhelm von Humboldt und 
die deutsche Klassik. [Die Tafel. 3]. Leipzig: 
Adolf Klein, 1932. 68 pp. M. 2. 

Ehrismann, Gustav.—Geschichte der deut- 
schen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittel- 
alters. Tl. 1: Die ahd. Lit., 2., durchgear- 
beitete Aufl. Miinchen: C. H. Beck. 1932. 
xi, 474 pp. 4°. M. 13.50. 


Emmersleben, August.—Das Schicksal in 
Morikes Leben und Dichten. Diss. Wiirzburg. 
Kulmbach: Schuhmann, 1931. 71 pp. 


Endres, F. C.—Symbolik von Goethes 
Faust. Eine Einfiihrung. Ziirich: Rascher, 
1932. 80 pp. M. 2.40. 

Enzinger, Moriz. — Goethe und _ Tirol. 
Innsbruck: Wagner, 1932. vii, 168 pp., 8 
plates. M. 3.80. 


Ewen, Frederic.—The Prestige of Schiller 
in England 1788-1859. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1932. xiii, 287 pp. $3.00. 


Faesi, Robert.—Der gegenwirtige Goethe. 
Zum 22. Marz, 1932. [Vortrag]. Frauenfeld: 
Huber [1932.] 31 pp. 80 Pf. 

Ficker, H. v.—Bemerkungen tiber Goethes 
“Versuch einer Witterungslehre” [Aus 
Sitzungsber. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Phys.- 
math. Kl. 1932, 7]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1932. 8 pp. 4°. 90 Pf. 
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Fink, Reinhard.—Verzeichnis von Salomon 
Hirzels Goethe-Sammlung der Univ.-Bibl. 
zu Leipzig. Nach Hirzels Verz. von 1874 
neu hrsg. [Kataloge von Sondersammlungen 
d. Univ.-Bibl. zu Leipzig. 1]. Leipzig: 
Hirzel, 1932. viii, 363 pp. 4°. M. 10. 

Frank, Ernst. — Goethe im Elbogener 
Liindchen. Mit 11 Abb. u. Quellennachweis 
zusammengestellt von K. H. Frank. Elbogen: 
Egerlandhaus, 1932. 83 pp. M. 2. 

Fritsch, Paul.—Der junge Goethe in Strass- 
burg. Unliterarische Gedanken u. Reminis- 
zensen tiber s. hiesigen Aufenthalt. 1770. 
1771. Strasbourg: Vomhoff, 1932. 64 pp. 
M. 2.80. 

Gassen, Kurt.—Pommersche Literatur der 
Gegenwart. Ausstellung d. Univ.-Bibl. Greifs- 
wald 1932. [Aus den Schiitzen d. Univ.-Bibl. 
m Greifswald. 7]. Bamberg: 1932. 90 pp. 
M. 2.70. 

Goethe, J. W.—Il Faust. Versione integra 

dall’ edizione critica di Weimar con introdu- 
zione e commento a curi di Guido Mana- 
eorda. Milan: A. Mondadori [1932]. 2 
vols., xlviii, 424; 334 pp. L. 28. 
Faust :A Tragedy in two parts, Trans- 
lated in the original metres by Bayard 
Taylor, with introd. by Marshall Mont- 
gomery and notes by Douglas Yates. [The 
World’s Classics]. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press [1932]. $0.80. 


Goethes Tod und Bestattung in Weimar 
von 1832. Weimar: Panse, 1932. 47 pp. 75 Pf. 

Grages, Lore.—Frauengestaltung bei Theo- 
dor Fontane. Diss. Frankfurt, 1930. Heppen- 
heim: Otto, 1931. 79 pp. 

Grammel, Elisabeth. — Studien iiber den 
Wandel des Alexanderbildes in der deut- 
schen Dichtung des 12. u. 13. Jhs. Diss. 
Frankfurt. Limburg a. d. L.: Limburger 
Vereinsdruckerei, 1931. 127 pp. 


Greenberg, Jacob, and Klafter, Simeon 
H.—Elements of German. First Year. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. [1932]. xvii, 
293 pp. 

Gundolf, Friedr—Rede zu Goethes hun- 
dertstem Todestag. Berlin: Bondi, 1932. 
29 pp. M. 1.40. 

Hammerstein, Hans v. — Erlebnis und 
Persénlichkeit. Gedenkrede zur Goethe- 
Feier d. Landes Oberésterreich. ... Linz: 
Steurer, 1932. 17 pp. 60 Pf. 


Hartogs, René.—Die Theorie des Dramas 
im deutschen Naturalismus. Diss. Frank- 
furt, Teildruck. Dillingen a. D.: Schwiibische 
Verlagsdr., 1931. 67 pp. 

Herkommer, Agnes.—Autoritit und Frei- 
heit bei Goethe. Ein Beitrag zur Entwick- 
lung seiner pidagogischen Grundanschau- 
ungen. [Fr. Mann’s Pidagogisches Magazin, 
9 ein Langensalza: Beyer, 1932. 92 pp. 


Hiischmann, Eduard.—Psychoanalytisches 
zur Persénlichkeit Goethes. Vortrag. [Aus 
“Tmago.” Bd. 18. 1932, H. 1]. Wien: 
Internationaler Psychoanalyt. Verl. 1932. 
27 pp. M. 1. 

Hoffmeister, Johannes. — Goethe und der 
deutsche Idealismus. Eine Einfiihrung zu 
Hegels Realphilosophie [ Philosophische Bibl. 
Bd. 66a]. Leipzig: Meiner, 1932. vi, 132 pp. 
M. 7.50. 

Holland, F. A—Goethe und Napoleon. Die 
Erfurter Begegnung. Erfurt: Chr. S. Han- 
del, 1932. 15 pp. M. 1. 

Hotes, Leander.— Das Leitmotiv in der 
neueren deutschen Romandichtung. Diss. 
Frankfurt. [Biickeburg: Prinz] 1931. 164 
pp., typewritten. 

Houben, H. H.—Der polizeiwidrige Goethe. 
Berlin: Grote, 1932. 197 pp., 8 plates. M. 3.80. 

Jackson, Eugene—New Approach to Ger- 
man for Junior and Senior High Schools. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. 
xxiv, 399 pp. $1.44. 

Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft. Im 
Auftr. d. Vorst. hrsg. von Max Hecker. Bd. 
18. Weimar: Goethe-Ges., 1932. 230 pp. 

Jahresbericht iiber die wissenschaftlichen 
Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der neueren 
deutschen Literatur. Hrsg. v. d. Literatur- 
archiv-Ges. in Berlin. N. F. Bd. 9. Biblio- 
graphie 1929. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1932. 
xvi, 348 pp. M. 20. 

Kasdorff, Hans.— Der Todesgedanke im 
Werke Thomas Manns. [Form u. Geist, Bd. 
26—Diss. Greifswald]. Leipzig: Eichblatt, 
1932. xii, 213 pp. M. 10. 

Kayser, Wolfgang.—Die Klangmalerei bei 
Harsdoérffer. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Literatur, Poetik und Sprachtheorie der 
Barockzeit. [Palaestra 179]. Leipzig: Mayer 
& Miiller, 1932. viii, 288 pp. M. 17.20. 

Kiehn, Ludw.—Goethes Begriff der Bil- 
dung. Diss. Hamburg: C. Boysen, 1932. 
viii, 231 pp. M. 6. 

Kleinberg, Alfred—Zum Goethejahr 1932. 
[Prag: Staatl. Verl. Anst. 1932]. 8 leaves. 
Ké. —.80. 

Koch, Franz.— Goethes Stellung zu Tod 
und Unsterblichkeit. [Schriften der Goethe- 
Gesellschaft. Bd. 45]. Weimar: 1932. vi, 
336 pp. 

Kohlmeyer, Otto.—Die pidagogische Pro- 
vinz in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahren. 
Ein Beitrag zur Pidagogik Goethes. 2. Aufl. 
Langensalza: J. Beltz [1932]. 86 pp. 
M. 1.12. 

Korff, H. A.—Goethes deutsche Sendung. 
Eine Festrede. Leipzig: J. J. Weber, 1932. 
24 pp. M. 1. 

Korner, Josef.—Goethe und Ihr. Rede an 
die studierende Jugend. [Praq: Staatl. Verl. 
Anst. 1927]. 7 leaves. K@. —.80. 
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Lennartz, Werner.—Die Lieder und Leiche 
Tannhiiusers im Lichte der neueren Metrik. 
Ein Beitrag zum Formproblem des Minne- 
sangs. Diss. Ké6ln: 55 typewritten pp. 


Liptzin, Sol.k— Arthur Schnitzler. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. 275 pp. 
$2.50. 

Lorenz, Wilh. — Die religiése Lebensform 
Richard Dehmels. Osterwieck: Zickfeldt 
[1932]. vi, 70 pp. M. 4. 


Ludwig, Emil.—Goethe. Kimpfer und 
Fiihrer. Festrede d. Goethe-Feier im Dt. 
Volkstheater Wien, 20. Miirz 1932. Leipzig: 
Zsolnay [1932]. 42 pp. 60 Pf. 

Liitzkendorf, E. A. Felix.—Hermann Hesse, 
als religidser Mensch, in seinen Beziehungen 
zur Romantik und zum Osten. Diss. Leipzig. 
Burgdorf, Hann.: Rumpeltin, 1932. 95 pp. 


Lugowski, Clemens.— Die Form der In- 
dividualitit im Roman. Studien zur inneren 
Struktur d. friihen deutschen Prosaer- 
ziihlung. [Neue Forschung. 14]. Berlin: 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1932. xii, 210 pp. 
4°. M. 10. 


Luick, Karl.— Deutsche Lautlehre. Mit 
bes. Beriicksichtigung d. Sprechweise Wiens 
u. d. dsterr. Alpenliinder. 3. verb. Aufl. 
Leipzig : Deuticke, 1932. xiv, 104 pp. M. 2.80. 


Maduschka, Leo.—Das Problem der Ein- 
samkeit im 18. Jh., im bes. bei J. G. Zimmer- 
mann. Diss. Miinchen. Murnau: Fiirst, 
1932. 123 pp. 

Majut, Rudolf.— Studien um _ Biichner. 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der proble- 
matischen Natur. [Germanische Studien, 
H. 121]. Berlin: Ebering, 1932. 355 pp. 
M. 13.50. 

Malberg, Hans Joachim.— Seiner Erden- 
tage Spur. Eine Goethe-Bilderchronik. Mit 
198 Bildern. Weimar: Duncker [1932]. 
224 pp. M. 4.50. 

Mann, Thomas.—Goethe als Repeiisentant 
des biirgerlichen Zeitalters. Rede zum 100. 
Todestag Goethes, geh. am 18. Miirz 1932 
in d. Preuss. Akad. d. Kiinste zu Berlin. 
Berlin: 8. Fischer [1932]. 54 pp. M. 2.50. 


Marienbad. Aus Goethes Marienbader 
Tagen. 20 Beitriige mit 15 Bildbeigaben. 
Hrsg. von der Kurstadt Marienbad. Leipzig: 
J. J. Weber, 1932. 141 pp. M. 2.50. 


Meyer, Walter—Werden und Wesen des 
Wiener Hanswursts. Diss. Leipzig. Dresden: 
Ciisar [1932]. 99 pp. 

Mohr, Werner. — Naturwissenschaft und 
Naturphilosophie bei Goethe. Mit bes. 
Beriicksichtigung von Gothes Wahlverwandt- 
schaften. [Wiirzburg I: P. Scheiner, 1932]. 
23 pp. M. 1. 


Muckle, Friedr.—Die Rettung des Abend- 
landes durch den Geist der Goethezeit. (8 
Bde.) Bd. 1: Goethes Frémmigkeit. Tl. 1. 


Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfeld, 1932. 
M. 3.80. 

Németh, Anton.—Goethe und die moderne 
Biihne [Vortriige u. Veréffentlichungen d. 
Deutsch-Ungarischen Ges. in Miinchen. H. 5]. 
Miinchen: A. Dresler, 1932. 30 pp. 90 Pf. 

Petersen, Julius—Erdentage und Ewig- 
keit. Rede, gehalten in Weimar bei der 
Goethe-Gediichtnisfeier d. Reiches am 22. 
Mirz 1932. Leipzig: Insel, 1932. 34 pp. 
M. 1.20. 

Pope, Paul R.—Simple Writing and Speak- 
ing German. Exercises in German Com- 
position and Conversation. New York: 
Holt, 1932. $1.40. 

Porwig, Johanna. — Der Jephthastoff in 
der deutschen Dichtung. Diss. Breslau. 
Ohlau i. Schl.: Eschenhagen, 1932. 114 pp. 


Purdie, Edna.—Friedrich Hebbel. A 
Study of his life and work. London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1932. 276 pp. $4.00. 

Rapp, Franz.—Goethe und Miinchen. Die 
Bedeutung unserer Stadt nach Goethes Tage- 
biichern und Briefen und nach Mitteilungen 
seiner Freunde zusammengestellt. Miinchen: 
Miinchener Volksbiihne e. V., 1932. 103 pp. 
M. 2.50. 

Richter, Werner.— Zu Goethes hundert- 
jahrigem Todestag. Rede. . . . Leipzig: 
Quelle & Meyer [1932]. 38 pp. M. 2.20. 


Romain, Alfred.— Heiliges Vermiichtnis. 
Ansprache in der Goethe-Weihestunde d. 
Stadt Erfurt am 22. Mirz 1932. [Sonder- 
schriften d. Akad. gemeinniitziger Wissen- 
schaften zu Erfurt]. Erfurt: Villaret, 1932. 
7 pp. 50 Pf. 

Schadewaldt, Wolfgang.—Goethe und das 
Erlebnis des antiken Geistes. Eine Gedenk- 
rede. [Freiburger Universitiitsreden. H. 8]. 
Freiburg: Speyer & Kaerner, 1932. 21 pp. 
90 Pf. 

Schnitzer, Moriz.—Goethes Faust, eine 
Offenbarung iiber den Sinn des menschlichen 
Lebens als Gegenstiick zum Evangelium. 
Ein Kommentar. [Warnsdorf: Reform-Verl. 
1932]. 126 pp. M. 2.50. 

Schrumpf, Ernst. — Goethe und Weimar. 
1775/1832. Dresden: Heinrich, 1932. 51 
pp. M. 1.60. 

Schweitzer, Albert—Goethe. Gedenkrede, 
geh. bei d. Feier d. 100. Wiederkehr s. 
Todestages in s. Vaterstadt Frankfurt a. M. 
am 22. Mirz 1932. Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 
1932. 50 pp. M. 2. 

Soergel, Albert. — Goethe-Gedenkrede. 
[Chemnitz: Adam, 1932]. 20 pp. 

Sell, Anne-Liese—Das metaphysisch-rea- 
listische Weltbild Jakob Wassermanns. 
{Sprache und Dichtung. H. 51]. Bern: 
Haupt, 1932. xii, 168 pp. M. 4.80. 


194 pp. 


Sommerfeld, Martin—Romantische Lyrik 
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nach Motiven ausgewéhit und geordnet. 
{Literaturhist. Bibl. Bd. 4]. Berlin: Junker 
u. Diinnhaupt, 1932. 185 pp. 


Ssymank, Paul.— Goethe als Student. — 
Goethe und das Studentenlied von Hans 
Joachim Moser.—Goethe und J. S. Bach 
von Josef M. Miiller-Blattau. (Dem 
Studentenhistorikertag 1932 in Karlsruhe 
zum Gruss). Leipzig: Reichardt, 1932. 19 pp. 


Steinberg, Gerhard.—Goethes letzte Tage. 
Weimar: Bohlau, 1932. 23 pp. 50 Pf. 

Steiner, Rud. — Goethes geheime Offen- 

barung exoterisch u. esoterisch. 2 Vortriige. 
Dornach: 1932. 65 pp. M. 1.50. 


Schiller und unser Zeitalter. Auf- 
zeichnungen nach Vortriigen gehalten .. . 
1905 an d. Berliner “ Freien Hochschule.” 
Neu hhrsg. von Marie Steiner. Dornach, 
Schweiz: Philos.-Anthropos. Verl. 1932. viii, 
73 pp. M. 1.50. 


Goethe-Studien und Goetheanistische 
Denkmethoden. Der Goetheanumgedanke 
inmitten der Kulturkrisis der Gegenwart. 
Ges. Aufsiitze. Dornach, Schweiz: 
Philos.-Anthropos. Verl. 1932. xx, 265 pp. 
M. 5. 

Stich, Fritz.—Beitriige zur altgermanischen 
Dichtersprache. Diss. Wiirzburg: Becker, 
1931. 76 pp. 

Vogel, Hans. — Die Frau in Richard 
Dehmels Dichtung. Diss. Leipzig. Ham- 
burg: Christians, 1931. 91 pp. 

Vogt, Erika.—Die gegenhéfische Strémung 
in der deutschen Barockliteratur. [Von 
deutscher Poeterey. Bd. 11]. Leipzig: J. 
J. Weber, 1932. 59 pp. M. 3.20. 


Vogt, Paul.— Der Grundton in Goethes 
Lebensanschauung. Weimar: Bohlau, 1932. 
85 pp. M. 2. 

Vollrath, Wilh.—Goethe und Grossbritan- 
nien. Erlangen: Palm & Enke, 1932. 73 pp. 
M. 1.80. 

Vos, B. J.— Oral and Written German. 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1932. vi, 
229 pp. $1.50. 

Walther, Johannes.—Die Natur in Goethes 
Weltbild. Leipzig: Akad. Verlagsges. 1932. 
104 pp. M. 3.60. 

Wichmann, K.—Pocket Dictionary of the 
German and English Languages, with rules 
as to pronunciation. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1932. xvi, 736 pp. $1.35. 


Wielands Briefwechsel mit der Familie 
v. Keller in Stedten bei Erfurt. Hrsg. von 
Johannes Biereye. Festgabe zur Gedenk- 


feier am 100. Todestage Goethes. [Sonder- 
schriften d. Akad. gemeinntitziger Wissen- 
schaften zu Erfurt]. Erfurt: Villaret, 1932. 
70 pp. M. 12. 

Woltereck, K. A—Goethe in Jena. Jena: 
Neuenhahn, 1932. 24 pp. M. 1. 


FRENCH 


Bocquet, L. — La litt. fr. en Belgique. 
Paris: Messein, 1932. 200 pp. Fr. 15. 

Boileau. — Satires, éd. crit. d’A. Cahen. 
Paris: Droz, 1932. xlviii + 239 pp. Fr. 30. 


Brunschvicg, L.—Pascal. Paris: Rieder, 
1932. 150 pp. Fr. 20. 

Burgund, E.—Die Entwicklung der Theorie 
der franz: Schauspielkunst im 18. Jahr- 
hundert. Breslau: Priebatsch, 1932. 132 pp. 

Chateaubriand. — Les Natchez, éd. G. 
Chinard. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1932. 557 pp. 

Chinard, G.— Un Francais en Virginie. 
Voyages d’un Fr. exilé pour la religion avec 
une descrip. de la Virginie et Marilan. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 
158 pp. 

Davy, M. M.—Un traité de l’amour du 
12es. Pierre de Blois. Paris: Boccard, 
1932. 604 pp. Fr. 50. 

Ditchy, J. K.—Les Acadiens louisianais 
et leur parlers. Paris: Droz, 1932. xiv + 
272 pp. 

Dulong et Clarac——Morceaux choisis des 
pottes fr., XIX¢ s. et période contemp. 
Paris: Delalain, 1932. viii + 502 pp. 

Fahrholz, G.— Wohnen und Wirstschaft 
im Bergland der oheren Ariége. Hamburg: 
Sem. fiir romanische Sprachen, 1932. xi + 
164 pp. 

Faret, N.—L’Art de plaire, éd. M. Ma- 
gendie. Madrid: Amigos del libro de arte, 
1932. 213 pp. 

Fischer, P.—Die franz: Uebersetzung des 
Pseudo-Turpin nach dem Codex Gallicus 52. 
Wiirzburg: Rom. Sem. der Univ., 1932. 
109 pp. 

Gérard-Gailly.—René Boylesve, ennemi de 
VYamour. Paris: le Divan, 1932. 115 pp. 

Giraud, V.—Brunetiére. Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1932. 228 pp. Fr. 12. 

Guyer, F. E.— The Main Stream of Fr. 
literature. New York: Heath, 1932. vi+ 
350 pp. $2.00. 

Harry, Myriam.— Trois ombres: Huys- 
mans, Lemaitre, France. Paris: Flammarion, 
1932. 249 pp. Fr. 12. 

Jackel, K. — R. Wagner in der franz: 
Literatur. Breslau: Priebatsch, 1932. 284 pp. 

Jaquenod, F.—Le verbe dans le patois de 
Sottens. Genéve: Payot, 1932. 105 pp. 

Jolly, M.— Die Stilmittel A. Daudets in 
der Schilderung der Provence. Wertheim 
a. M.: Bechstein, 1932. 64 pp. 

Jourda, P.—Une princesse de la Renais- 
sance, Marguerite d’Angouléme. Paris: 
Desclée, de Brouwer, 1932. 290 pp. Fr. 20. 

Kellermann, W.— Studien zu Charles- 
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Louis Philippe. Wertheim a. M.: Bechstein, 
1932. 60 pp. 

Krause, G.— Die Handschrift von Cam- 
brai der altfranz: “ Vie de Saint Grégoire.” 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1932. 114 pp. 

Kuhn, A.—Die franz: Handelssprache im 
17. Jahrhundert. Diss. Leipzig: Rom. Sem., 
1932. 234 pp. 

Luigi, Anna de—Anomalie grammaticali 
francesi. Bari: Soc. ed. tipografica, 1932. 
54 pp. 

Mas, E.—La Champmeslé. Paris: Alcan, 
1932. 141 pp. Fr. 15. 

Mauntz, G.— Léon Deubel (1879-1913), 
sein Leben und sein Dichten. Diss. Bonn: 
1932. 98 pp. 

Maurois, A.—Ni ange, ni béte, ed. J. J. 
Green. New York: Century, 1932. xxii 
4-181 pp. $1.00. 

Moreau, P.—The Classicisme des roman- 
tiques. Paris: Plon, 1932. iii + 432 pp. 

Parker, E. F.—Two details of historical 
syntax. Cambridge: Harvard Press, 1932. 
30 pp. (Harvard Studies in Phil. and Lit., 
14.) 


Pascal—tTrois discours sur la condition 


des grands, éd. L. Brunschvieg. Paris: 
Hellen, 1932. 100 pp. Fr. 30. 
Peyre, H.—Louis Ménard, 1822-1901. 


New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1932. 
pp. $3.50. 

—— Bibliog. crit. de l’Hellénisme en Fr. 
de 1843 4 1870. Ibid., 1932. 230 pp. $2.50. 


Rhane, A.—Die Entwicklung des vor- 
tonigen lateinischen freien a nach Palatalen 
im Altfranz. Diss. Jena: 1932. 89 pp. 

Rivollet, G. — Adrienne Le Couvreur. 
Paris: Alean, 1932. 145 pp. F. 15. 

Roe, F. C.—Tales of Action from mod. Fr. 
authors. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1932. 

Roosbroeck, G. L. Van.—Persian Letters 
before Montesquieu. New York: Inst. of Fr. 
Studies, 1932. 147 pp. 

Ruini Menccio.—La signora Di Staél. 
Bari: Laterza, 1932. 195 pp. 

Schwan und Behrens.—Grammatik des 
Altfranz. 3. Teil. 4. Aufl. Leipzig: Reis- 
land, 1932. iv + 147 pp. 


Van Gannep, A.—Le Folklore du Dau- 
phiné. 2 vols. Paris: Maisonneuve, 1932. 
600 pp. Fr. 60. 

Verrier, Paul.—Le Vers fr. 3 vol. Paris: 
Didier, 1931-2. 300 + 325 + 390 pp. 

Voltaire.— Romans et contes, éd. René 
Groos. Paris: la Pléiade, 1932. v + 705 pp. 

Voretzsch, K.—Einfiihrung in das Studium 


der altfranz: Sprach. 6 Aufl. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1932. xv + 416 pp. 
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ITALIAN 


Abate, G.—La leggenda napoletana di 
Francesco e l’uflicio rimato di Giuliano da 
Spira secondo un codice umbro. Assisi: 
“ Cefa,” casa edit. francescana, 1930. 86 pp. 

Alighieri, Dante.— La Divina Commedia 
con commento di G. Bottini di San Remo. 
Stampato a cura di U. Sciandrino. San 
Remo: Presso eredi Bottini, 1931. viii + 
749 pp. L. 15. 


—La Vita nuova, il Convito, il Can- 
zoniere con prefazione e note di F. Costéro. 
Milano: Sonzogno, 1931. 325 pp. L. 4. 
(Biblioteca classica economica, no. 52.) 

Amadio, G.—La vita e opera di Antonio 
Bonfini primo storico della nazione ungherese 
in generale e di Mattia Corvino in parti- 
colare. Con prefazione di E. Marchetti. 
Montalto Marche: Tip. Sisto V, 1930. xii 
+ 298 pp. L. 8. 

Amoroso, P.—II canto VIII dell’Inferno 
letto nella sala della pontificia Accademia 
Tiberina in Roma. Napoli: Libr. edit. A. 
Criscuoli e C., 1931. 23 pp. L. 6. (Lec- 
tura Dantis.) 

Tl canto VI del Paradiso letto nella 
sala della pontificia Accademia Tiberina in 
Roma. Napoli: Libr. edit. A. Criscuoli e 
C., 1931. 23 pp. L. 6. (Lectura Dantis.) 

Ay6, U.—Dante e Vergilio. A Rodi (Egeo) 
nel bimillenario vergiliano. Pisa: Vallerini, 
1931. 62 pp. L. 5. 

Bardellini, 0. — Atanasio Canata, gran 
frate scolopio, oratore, poeta, pedagogista. 
La Spezia: Tip. Moderna, 1929. 72 pp. L. 3. 


Barera, A.—L’opera scientifico-letteraria 
del card. Federico Borromeo. Prefazione di 
F. Meda. Milano: Soc. edit. “ Vita e pen- 
siero.” 1931. ix +298 pp. L. 8. 

Bellezza, P. — Federigo Borromeo nella 
vita, nell’opera, negli scritti. Con notizie 
ricavate da documenti-inediti. Milano: A. 
Vallardi, 1931. 229 pp. L. 9. 

Belli, Giuseppe Gioacchino.—Sonetti roma- 
neschi con un’appendice di sonetti italiani 
scelti e annotati da A. Castaldo e con disegni 
di B. Pinelli. Firenze: A. Salani, 1931. 
504 pp. 

Bonafin, Ottavia—Note sulla letteratura 
per V’infanzia e la giovinezza. Brescia: Soc. 
edit. “La scuola,” 1931. 31 pp. L. 2.50. 

Bontempelli, M.—Novecentismo letterario. 
Firenze: Casa edit. “ Nemi,” 1931. 82 pp. 
L. 5. (Visioni spirituali d’Ttalia.) 


Buggelli, M.—Collana di aneddoti lette- 


rari e storielle d’artisti raccolti da —. Vol. 
I. Varese: Casa edit. Prealpina, 1930. 192 
pp. L. 3. 

Cardarelli, V.—Parole allorecchio. 


ciano: G. Carabba, 1931. 141 pp. L. 10. 
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Caro, Annibale—Apologia; Gli amori di 
Daine e Cloe; Rime. Milano: Sonzogno, 1931. 
320 pp. L. 4. (Biblioteca classica econo- 
mica, no. 41.) 

Cevolotto, M.—Carlo Goldoni avvocato 
veneto. Bologna-Rocca 8. Casciano: L. Cap- 
pelli, 1931. 201 pp. L. 10. (“Arcobaleno ”: 
collana di varieta storiche, artistiche, lette- 
rarie, no. 15.) 

Copelli, A.—Sulla soglia delle odi barbare 
Novara: Stab. tip. E. Cattaneo, 1931. 32 pp 


Della Casa, Giovanni.—II Galateo e il suo 
significato filosofico-pedagogico nell’eta del 
Rinascimento. Con la riproduzione del testo 
a cura di G. Tinivella. Milano: U. Hoepli, 
1931. xv+316 pp. L. 12. (Biblioteca 
classica Hoepliana. ) 

D’Ovidio, F.—Studi sulla Divina Com- 
media. Caserta: Casa edit. Moderna, 1931. 
2 vols., xix + 470, 444 pp. L. 25 each vol 
ume. (Opere di F. D’Ovidio, no. 1.) 

Fattorello, F.—Eroi e poeti. (A. S. Novaro, 
S. Slataper, C. Stuparich, G. Borsi.) Udine: 
“ La rivista letteraria,” 1930. 118 pp. L. 10. 

Ferrari, Paolo.— Lettere edite e inedite, 
a cura di G. Morazzoni. In memoria di 
Vittorio Ferrari. Milano: “Gli amici del 
museo teatrale alla Scala,” 1931. xv+ 
59 pp. 

Foscolo, Ugo.— Ultime lettere d’Jacopo 
Ortis: e discorso sul testo della Commedia 
di Dante. Con prefazione di F. Costéro. 
Milano: Sonzogno, 1931. 383 pp. L. 4. 
(Biblioteca classica economica, no. 45.) 

Fua Fusinato, Erminia.—Scritti letterari 
pubblicati da Teresita Bianco Fusinato, con 
prefazione di G. Ghivizzani. Volume primo. 
Roma-Foligno: F. Campitelli, 1931. v+ 
278 pp. L. 10. 

Giusti, Giuseppe. — Prose scelte. II: 
Lettere. Con prefazione e note di A. Avan- 
cini. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1928. 279 pp 
L. 5.50. (Collana di coltura classica.) 

Goggius.— Raccolta la pid completa di 
tutte le lodi sacre dialettali sardo-logudorese- 
meridionale per tutte le solennita, feste e 
santi di tutta la Chiesa cattolica celebrate 
in tutta la Sardegna. A cura di G. Sechi. 
Fascicolo primo. Oristano: Tip. R. Dinna, 
1930. 93 pp. L. 4.50. 


Grassi, C.— Scienziati, medici, avvocati, 
magistrati, notai anche poeti. Continua- 
zione della memoria Scienza e Poesia pubbli- 
cata nelle “ Pagine letterarie ” della rassegna 
Diritto e politica, Catania, anno XI, 1920, 
fase. 3-4. Catania: Tip. Sorace e Siracusa, 
1930. 160 pp. L. 20. 

Laude votiva dei Pisani per la vittoria 
riportata nel 1087 su Timino, re dei Sara- 
ceni. La morte di Ugo Visconti. Pisa: Tip. 
edit. Pacini Mariotti, 1930. 23 pp. L. 2. 

Levi, G. A—Leopardi. Firenze: “ Nemi,” 


1931. 64 pp. L. 5. (Nuovissima enciclo- 
pedia monografica illustrata, no. 24.) 

Logi, E.—La mistica rosa delle aiuole 
dantesche. Studio dantesco. Siena: Stab. 
graf. editoriale C. Meini, 1931. 46 pp. 

Lugiato, L.—Gabriele D’Annunzio e le sue 
opere. Romanzo e teatro. Vol. IV. Dalla 
raccolta: Pazzi, squilibrati e delinquenti 
nelle opere dei letterati. Bergamo: “Il 
Pensiero,” 1930. 217 pp. L. 15. (I qua- 
derni di “Il Pensiero,” no. 22.) 

——lI personaggi de “I Promessi sposi.” 
(Parentesi Manzoniana.) Vol. III. Supple- 
mento alla raccolta: Pazzi, squilibrati e 
delinquenti nelle opere dei letterati. Ber- 
gamo: “Tl Pensiero,” 1930. 221 pp. L. 15. 
(I quaderni di “Il Pensiero,” no. 21.) 

McCroben, G.— Dante in the Casentino. 
Illustrated with 28 photographs. Florence: 
G. Giannini and Son, 1931. 70 pp. 

Manzoni, Alessandro.—Profilo. Mlano: 
Sonzogno, 1931. 63 pp. Cent. 80. (Biblio- 
teca del popolo. I grandi italiani, no. 152.) 

Nulli, S. A—Dai romantici ai veristi. An- 
tologia degli scrittori italiani minori del 
secolo XIX. A cura di —. Milano: A. 
Mondadori, 1931. xxxvii +436 pp. L. 16. 
(Edizioni Mondadori per le scuole medie.) 

Pavia, L.—Eresie etimologiche. Discus- 
sioni e contrapposizioni relative a teoriche 
accademico-dottrinali e ad etimologie nel 
“ Meyer-Liibke.” Bergamo: Tip. dell’Orfa- 
notrofio maschile, 1931. 111 pp. L. 20. 

Procacci, V.—La vita e l’opera di Matteo 
Maria Boiardo. Con prefazione di G. Ugo- 
lini. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1931. xii + 
146 pp. L. 5. (Le vite.) 

Ravello, F.—II poeta della giovinezza: nel 
centenario della nascita di Ippolito Nievo. 
Mondovi: Tip. edit. C. Manfreddi, 1931. 
24 pp. L. 5. 

Righi, G.—II pensiero del Vico nella sua 
continuita. Vol. I: La preparazione e me- 
ditazione giovanile. Bologna: Tip. Mili- 
tare, gid delle scienze, 1931. 245 pp. L. 12. 

Schettini, F.—Arte e fede in Alessandro 
Manzoni. Conferenza tenuta nella Biblio- 
teca comunale di Cerignola il 9 aprile 1931. 
Empoli: Industria tipogr. dei Comuni, 1931. 
16 pp. 

Sgroi, C.— Lettere di Mariannina Coffa- 
Caruso a Mario Rapisardi. Catania: Studio 
editoriale moderno, 1931. 20 pp. L. 3. 

Targioni-Tozzetti, G.— Le liriche, 1881- 
1931. Vol. Ie II. Sancasciano-Pesa: Soc. 
edit. toscana, 1931. 2 vols., 289, 277 pp. 
L. 30. 

Tomaselli, A—Commentario Rapisardiano. 
Con numerose lettere di illustri scrittori a 
Mario Rapisardi. Catania: Casa _ edit. 
“Etna,” 1932. 246 pp. L. 12. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 
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Valli, L.—Il linguaggio segreto di Dante e 
dei “ Fedeli d’amore.” Vol. II: Discussione 
e note aggiunte. Roma: Casa edit. “ Optima,” 
1930. 124 pp. L. 10. (Biblioteca di 
filosofia e scienze, no. 14.) 

Viviani, U. — Vita ed opere inedite di 
Francesco Redi. Parte III. La vacchetta: 
libro di Ricordi di Francesco Redi. Arezzo: 
Tip. I. Beucci, 1931. 152 pp. L. 25. 
(Collana di pubblicazioni storiche, artistiche 
e letterarie aretine, no. 11.) 


Ziino, M.—Pause manzoniane. Palermo: 


Presso lautore, 1932. 36 pp. L. 7. 


SPANISH 


Besses, L.—Diccionario de argot espafiol. 
Barcelona: M. Soley [1931]. 3.50 ptas. 


Calderén.— Comedias mitolégicas. “La 
fiera, el rayo, la piedra.” Madrid: Bibl. 
Cervantes, 1931. 214 pp. 2.50 ptas. 

Castillo, C. and Sparkman, C. F.— Pri- 
meras lecturas espafiolas. Chicago: Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. xi+ 144 pp. $0.90. 

Comedia Yntitulada del Tirano Rrey Cor- 
banto, ed. I. G. P. Laas. Jowa City: 1931. 
111 pp. $1.00. (U. of Iowa Studies in 
Spanish, 2.) 

Corbaté, H.—Los Misterios del Corpus de 
Valencia. Berkeley: U. of Cal. Press, 1932. 
172 pp. (U. of Cal. Pubs. in Mod. Phil., 
XVI.) 

Espinosa, A. M.—E] Romancero espaiiol. 
Sus origines y su historia en la Literatura 
Universal. Madrid: V. Sufrez, 1931. 134 
pp. 4 ptas. 

Folklore y costumbres de Espafia.—Tomo 
II. Barcelona: Edit. A. Martin, 1931. 623 pp. 

Gomez Marti, P.—Psicologia del pueblo 
valenciano segin las novelas de Blasco 
Ibafiez. Valencia: Prometeo, 1931. 3 ptas. 


Gongora, Luis de—Poesfas inéditas a la 
muerte de D. Rodrigo Calderén, ed. Fr. M. 
C. de Gijén. Rome: Ese. Tip. Pio X, 1931. 
12 pp. 

Griera, A—Gramitica hist6rica del Catala 
antic. Barcelona: Institucié Patxot, 1931. 
157 pp. 8 ptas. 

Huerta, L.— Anilisis gramatical. 
fundamentales acerca del lenguaje. Teorfa 
del anflisis gramatical. Practica del ana- 
lisis. Madrid: Ruiz, 1931. 384 pp. 6 ptas. 


Leavitt, S. E—The “ Estrella de Sevilla ” 
and Claramonte. Cambridge: Harvard Press, 
1931. viii+ 111 pp. $2.00. 


Macandrew, R. M.—Naturalism in Span- 
ish Poetry from the Origins to 1900. Aber- 
deen: Milne & Hutchinson, 1931. xiii + 
255 pp. 


Madariaga, S. de—Spain. London: Benn, 
1930. 507 pp. 


Ideas 


Moll, F. de B.—Estudi fonetich y lexical 
del dialecte de ciutadella. Palma de 
Mallorca: Vda. de Piza, 1931. 72 pp. 

Montgomery, C. M. — Early “ Costum- 
brista ” Writers in Spain, 1750-1830. Phila- 
delphia: 1931. 91 pp. 

Moreto y Cabafia, Agustin. — Comedias 
escogidas. Colleccién hecha por L. Fernandez 
Guerra. Madrid: Edit. Hernando, 1930. 
lv+ 655 pp. 12 ptas. (Biblioteca de 
Autores Espafioles, 39.) 

Nebrija Antonio de.—Gramitica caste- 
liana. Notas preliminares de J. Rogerio 
Sanchez. Madrid: Edit. Hernando, 1931. 
xix + 247 pp. 6 ptas. 

Oposiciones, las, comedia de colegio del 
siglo XVI, ed. Ibarra y Rodriguez. Madrid: 
Saez, 1931. 24 pp. 

Pedersen, H.— Linguistic Science in the 
Nineteenth Century. London: Milford, 1931. 
360 pp. 

Pittaro, J. M., and Green, A. — Modern 
Spanish Grammar. Boston: Heath, 1931. 
viii + 532 pp. $1.68. 

Romancero espafiol y morisco.—Valencia: 
Edit. Prometeo [1931]. 8°. 235 pp. 2 ptas. 
(Clasicos Espafioles. ) 

Rojas.—La Celestina. Vol. II. Segunda 
edicion, ed. Cejador. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1931. 237 pp. 6 ptas. (Cl&sicos Caste- 
llanos, 23.) 

Spaulding, R. K.—Syntax of the Spanish 
Verb. New York: Holt, 1931. vi-+ 136 + 
xiii pp. $0.93. 

Vega, Lope de.—Comedia famosa de “Lo 
que hay que fiar del mundo,” ed. A. Ga- 
sparetti. Palermo: Trimarchi, 1931. 223 pp. 

—Comedias. I. Segunda ed. renovada 
por J. Gémez Ocerfn y R. M. Tenreiro. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1931. 272 pp. 
(Clasicos Castellanos, 39.) 

Vélez de Guevara.—Antos, ed. A. Lacalle. 
Madrid: Edit. Hernando, 1931. 113 pp. 

Wagenaar, K.—Etude sur la négation en 
ancien espagnol jusqu’au XV siécle. Gron- 
ingen: J. B. Wolter, 1930. 191 pp. 

Zapata del Bosque, Luis.—Veinte y ocho 
composiciones inéditas, pub. por A. R. 
Rodriguez Mojiino. Badajoz: Centro de 
Estudios Extremefios, 1931. 36 pp. 


GENERAL 


Chadwick, N. K.—Russian heroic poetry. 
Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1932. 
xv + 294 pp. $4.00. 

Graff, W. L.— Language and languages. 
New York: Appleton, 1932. xlvi + 487 pp. 


La Flesche, F.—A dict. of the Osage 
lang. Washington: Smithsonian, 1932. 
406 pp. 


liv 


THE PRESTIGE OF SCHILLER IN ENGLAND, 
1788-1859. 


By FREDERIC EWEN. 


The author traces the course of Schiller’s reputation in England, 
depicts the images which Englishmen formed of him, and ac- 
counts for the revaluation which took place between 1788 and 
1851. Such a study reflects hitherto uncorrelated effects on 
the work of Henry Mackenzie, Hazlitt, Shelley, Byron, Mere- 
dith, and the many others who were interested in Schiller at 
one time or another in their careers. (One of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in English and Comparative Literature, $3.00.) 


GOETHE. Von GERHART HAUPTMANN. 


Here is the speech, delivered in German, at Columbia Univer- 
sity on February 29, 1932, in commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of Goethe’s death. Quite umacademic in scope the 
“essay” gains added importance from the fact that it represents 
a personal attitude, the acknowledgment of the debt a modern 
poet owes to the master of German thought, and defines Goethe's 
place in the present-day world. Hauptmann’s reputation as a 
man of letters and winner of the Nobel Prize insures the value 
of this twenty-two page work. (Germanic Review Texts, No. 3, 


$0.50.) 


THE GLOOMY EGOIST. 


By ELEANOR M. SICKELS. 


A study of “moods and themes of melancholy from Gray to 
Keats.” By tracing the roots and phases of romantic melancholy 
back in uninterrupted historical development through the neg- 
lected minor verse of the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the author gives a new perspective to the great figures at the 
beginning, and the great figures at the end, of the period. The 
reader may also gather, along the way, both amusement and 
delight, wherever his intellectual curiosity or his snobbish mod- 
ernism may discover the one, or his esthetic eclecticism the other. 
(One of the Columbia University Studies in English and Com- 
parative Literature, $4.75.) . 


Columbia University Press 
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HEATH GERMAN 
READINGS 


Ldited by H. W. Soule 
236 pages. List price, $1.20 


ZSCHOKKE: DER ZERBROCHENE 
KRUG. 


GERSTACKER: GERMELSHAUSEN. 
HeyseE: L’ARRABBIATA. 


Wicuert: ALS VERLOBTE 
EMPFEHLEN SICH. 


GEDICHTE UND LIEDER. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 


N inexpensive collection 
A of elementary grade in- 
cluding three stories and a 
one-act play besides Gedichte 
und Lieder.. Prepared to meet 
the demand for extensive 
reading soon after the study 
of the language is begun in 
colleges. Graded from sim- 
ple to more idiomatic and 
less literary vocabulary. Espe- 
cially helpful footnotes and 
a comprehensive vocabulary. 
Fourteen favorite selections 
from the best German poetry 
suitable for memorizing. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS MONOGRAPHS IN LITERARY HISTORY 


Volume I. The Province of Literary History by Edwin Greenlaw. This first 
volume introduces some of the general ideas underlying the series. The 
book is divided into four parts: Chapters I. The Province of Literary 
History ; II. Transcript of Life; III. Fundamental Problems; Commentary 
and Bibliographical Notes. 194 pages, $1.75. 


Volume II. Studies in Spenser's Historical Allegory by Edwin Greenlaw. 
The present posthumous work has been prepared for publication by Dr. 
Ray L. Heffner, research associate in English in The Johns Hopkins 
University. There are four chapters in addition to the Commentary and 
Bibliographical Notes. 230 pages, $2.00. 


Volume III. Arthurian Legend in the Seventeenth Century by Roberta 
Florence Brinkley. This study treats the continued use by the Stuarts 
of Arthurian matter for political purposes; the change, during the 
struggle against Divine Right, from British to Saxon interest, with its 
reflection in the literature of the period; and Arthur as epic subject, 
with emphasis upon the influence of Spenser. 


238 pages, $2.00. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS + BALTIMORE 
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